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Confidentiality  of  Statistical  and  Research  Data 
and  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  ^ 

By  David  T.  Hulett 

Statistical  Policy  Division,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 


I.  Introduction 

The  cracliciunal  concern  for  the  protection  of  the  pri¬ 
vacy  of  respondents  to  Federal  requests  for  statistical 
and  research  information  is  well-known.  Privacy  is 
thought  by  many  as  the  right  to  be  left  alone,  and  to  be 
spared  from  searching  inquiries  about  oneself  and  one’s 
family  or  business.  The  Government’s  need  for  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  used  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  con¬ 
flicts  with  this  view  in  important  ways.  Since  we  need 
to  collect  information  on  increasingly  private  and  com¬ 
plex  matters,  we  tend  to  identify  privacy  as  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  data  confidentiality  in  an  attempt  to  keep  any 
harm  from  coming  to  a  particular  respondent  merely  as 
a  consequence  of  cooperation  with  governmental  re¬ 
quests  for  information.  At  the  same  time,  we  need  to 
enhance  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  conduct 
statistical  and  research  inquiries  which  are  necessary  to 
the  process  of  informed  public  policymaking. 

Another  consideration  underlying  the  protection  of 
data  confidentiality  is  its  importance  in  ensuing  the 
accuracy  of  the  resulting  statistical  or  research  results. 
This  consideration  has  been  stated  succinctly  in  a  recent 
paper  on  the  subject  by  Margaret  Martin: 

“Even  when  responses  to  requests  for  information 
are  required  by  law,  the  success  of  a  statistical  pro¬ 
gram  depends  in  large  measure  on  the  willing  coop¬ 
eration  of  respondents.  Respondents  who  understand 
the  purpose  of  the  inquiry,  who  sympathize  with  the 
intended  use  of  the  information,  and  who  believe 
that  providing  the  Government  with  the  requested 
information  will  not  harm  them  are  much  more 
likely  to  answer  truthfully  and  with  a  minimum  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  data  collection  agency.  One- 
element  in  enlisting  such  cooperation  is  the  assurance 
of  harmlessness  to  the  individual  respondent,  and  one 
of  the  most  common  methods  of  making  such  assur- 

'  As  with  all  contributed  articles,  the  views  expressed  are  the 
personal  views  of  the  author.  They  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
policy  or  opinions  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 


ance  in  statistical  data  collection  is  the  provision  for 

keeping  the  replies  confidential.’’  ^ 

Privacy  has  been  defined  in  several  different  ways. 
Information  about  a  person  is  viewed  as  an  extension  of 
himself,  and  determining  the  disposition  of  it  may  be 
considered  a  right  of  the  person.  Alan  Westin  has  de¬ 
fined  privacy  as  the  ability  to  control  how  information 
about  oneself  is  used;  whether  it  should  be  given  free 
circulation,  limited  circulation,  or  no  circulation.^ 

The  report  of  the  (DHEW)  Secretary’s  Advisory 
Committee  on  Automated  Personal  Data  Systems  re¬ 
cently  characterized  fair  information  practices  in  furth¬ 
erance  of  the  protection  of  personal  privacy  as  permit¬ 
ting  the  individual  a  “right  to  participate  in  a  meaning¬ 
ful  way  in  decisions  about  what  goes  into  records  about 
him  and  how  that  information  shall  be  used.”  * 

The  Privacy  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  9.^— 579)  ad¬ 
dresses  the  issue  of  privacy  generally  for  systems  of  re¬ 
cords  on  individuals  which  are  maintained  by  Federal 
agencies.  While  the  definition  of  privacy  which  the  Act 
incorporates  is  similar  to  that  of  the  DHEW  Secretary’s 
Advisory  Committee,  it  provides  for  certain  exceptions 
which  are  open  to  considerable  interpretation  and 
speculation.  The  potential  impact  of  the  Act  on  Federal 
statistical  and  research  programs  is  discussed  below. 

This  article  is  intended  as  a  contribution  to  the  con¬ 
tinuing  debate  on  the  protection  of  data  confidentiality 
in  statistics  and  research  consistent  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  need  for  information.  The  purpose  here  is  to  lay 
out  some  elements  of  confidentiality  as  applied  to  sta- 

^  Margaret  Martin,  "Statistical  Legislation  and  Confidentiality  Is¬ 
sues,”  hittrnational  Slalislical  Refiew.  Vol.  42,  No.  3  (December 
1974),  p.  265. 

*  Alan  F.  Westin,  Privacy  and  Freedom  (New  York:  Atheneum, 
1967),  part  one. 

*  Secretary’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Automated  Personal  Data 
Systems,  DHEW,  Records,  Computers,  and  the  Rights  of  Citizens. 
DHEW  Publication  No.  (OS)  73-94,  July  1973.  p.  41. 
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tistical  and  research  data;  to  examine  the  provisions  of 
the  Privacy  Act  as  they  may  be  interpreted  at  this  time 
in  light  of  these  elements;  and  to  determine  what  steps, 
if  any,  might  be  taken  in  the  future  to  enhance  the 
protection  of  confidentiality  for  these  data  in  a  way 
which  places  as  few  obstacles  as  possible  in  the  path 
of  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

The  basic  questions  which  must  be  asked  are  (1) 
whether  the  Privacy  Act  provides  adequate  protection 
for  respondents  to  Federal  statistics  and  research  in¬ 
quiries,  and  (2)  whether  implementation  of  the  Act  will 
tend  to  prevent  the  conduct  of  important  inquiries  to 
advance  our  state  of  knowledge.  The  analysis  of  these’ 
questions  may  lead  to  suggestions  for  the  development 
of  further  legislation  which  addresses  these  questions  in 
specific  areas. 

At  present,  it  is  essential  to  implement  the  Privacy 
Act.  In  doing  so,  we  must  also  consider  whether  there 
is  a  need  to  take  further  legislative  steps  to  develop 
better  safeguards  and  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
statistical  or  research  programs.  Many  in  Congress 
view  the  Privacy  Act  as  only  a  necessary  first  step 
in  the  protection  of  personal  privacy.  As  President  Ford 
stated  in  signing  the  Privacy  Act  into  law,  “Experience 
under  this  legislation,  as  well  as  further  exploration  of 
the  complexities  of  the  issue,  will  no  doubt  lead  to 
continuing  legislative  and  executive  efforts  to  reassess 
the  proper  balance  between  the  privacy  interests  of  the 
individual  and  those  of  society.”  ® 

This  article  is  presented  as  one  contribution  to  that 
assessment,  in  the  hope  that  the  statistical  and  research 
community  will  address  these  issues  more  fully. 

II.  Statistical  and  Research  Activities 

We  first  have  to  define  the  scope  of  statistical  and 
research  activities,  a  definition  which  is  elusive  at  best. 
These  activities  include  gathering  data  for  the  purpose 
of  estimating  aggregates  or  providing  cross-tabulations 
on  economic  or  social  characteristics,  the  generation  of 
micro-data  sets  on  individual  units  for  analysis,  and  the 
development  of  longitudinal  reporting  panels.  Research 
activities  include  biomedical  research  conducted  in 
clinics  or  hospitals,  socio-economic  experimentation, 
and  evaluation  studies  of  the  effect  of  different  ap¬ 
proaches  to  providing  government  services.  One  com¬ 
mon  thread  of  these  activities  is  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  whether  it  be  of  a  general  nature  or  related 
to  a  specific  problem  or  Federal  program. 

Statistical  or  research  activities  might  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  identifying  the  agency  that  conducts  the 
program,  e.g.,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  National 
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Center  for  Health  Statistics,  or  the  Statistical  Reporting 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  At  present, 
however,  statistical  and  research  activities  are  often 
conducted  by  agencies  which  also  administer  other  pro¬ 
grams.  In  many  cases,  statistical  evaluation  is  per¬ 
formed  or  sponsored  by  the  program  administrator 
rather  than  by  a  special  statistical  or  research  agency. 

Martin  has  suggested  that  one  distinguishing  feature 
of  statistical  and  research  activities  is  that  “the  specific 
identify  of  the  respondents  is  immaterial  to  the  re¬ 
sults.”  ”  The  tabulations,  results,  or  other  knowledge 
produced  by  these  activities  may  be  used  in  making  the 
kind  of  programmatic  decisions  which  do  not  require 
particular  respondents  to  be  identified.  For  many  of 
these  decisions  the  information  must  be  identified  as 
pertaining  to  specific  classes  of  respondents,  but  the 
information  provided  by  any  particular  respondent  need 
not  be  identified.  Statistical  and  research  activities, 
then,  are  defined  as  those  activities  whose  sole  purpose 
is  advancement  of  the  state  of  our  knowledge,  but  they 
do  not  include  the  use  of  data  in  identifiable  form  to 
make  determinations  about  particular  individuals.  This 
definition  is  similar  to  the  definition  of  “statistical  re¬ 
search  and  reporting  records”  in  the  Privacy  Act. 

III.  The  Principles  of  Confidentiality 

The  protection  of  confidentiality  for  statistical  and 
research  data  involves  several  basic  ingredients;  ^ 

— The  prohibition  of  mandatory  disclosure  of  identi¬ 
fiable  data  pursuant  to  a  subpoena  or  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act; 

— The  prohibition  of  other  disclosures  to  the  public 
of  identifiable  data  in  publication  or  otherwise  by  an 
agency;  and 

— The  prohibition  of  use  of  identifiable  data  for  any 
purpose  other  than  one  which  is  purely  statistical  or 
research  in  nature,  and,  particularly,  from  a  use  in 
identifiable  form  which  would  adversely  affect  any  par¬ 
ticular  respondent’s  rights,  benefits,  or  privileges. 

Each  of  these  ingredients  is  discussed  in  turn. 

A.  Prohibition  of  Mandatory  Disclosure 

Compulsory  legal  process  has  been  invoked  in  only  a 
few  cases  dealing  with  statistical  and  research  data.  One 


^Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  Vol.  11,  No.  1 
(January  1,  1975),  p.  8. 

*  Martin,  p.  267. 

’’  Martin  suggests  similar  protections.  See  Martin,  pp.  27.5-4. 
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of  the  most  famous  of  these  was  the  1961  order  requir¬ 
ing  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  to  deliver  a  copy  of  a 
Census  Bureau  form  which  it  had  retained  in  its  files  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  In  a  swift  reaction, 
Congress  amended  the  Census  law  in  the  next  session  to 
protect  copies  of  Census  documents  retained  in  re¬ 
spondents’  files  from  compulsory  legal  process. 

In  a  case  involving  an  income  maintenance  experi¬ 
ment  in  New  Jersey,  files  of  some  families  were  sought 
by  a  county  prosecutor  to  attempt  to  discover  if  the 
families  were  defrauding  the  county  welfare  department 
by  not  reporting  income  received  from  the  experiment. 
The  records  were  not  protected  by  statute  from  sub¬ 
poena  and  the  case  was  eventually  settled  only  after  the 
researcher  came  close  to  going  to  jail  for  contempt  of 
court.** 

In  another  instance,  a  subpoena  was  issued  for  photo¬ 
graphs  of  participants  in  a  New  York  methadone 
maintenance  program.  After  many  months  and  the 
threat  of  contempt  of  court  against  the  researcher,  the 
clinic  administering  the  program,  on  appeal,  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  withhold  the  photographs  on  the  grounds  that 
the  identity  of  the  patients  was  protected  by  the  “re¬ 
search  privilege”  which  was  granted  to  the  program 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  Section  303(a).** 

Immunity  from  legal  process  might  be  unnecessary 
since  statistical  and  research  data  seem  to  have  been 
protected  adequately  in  most  cases.  In  fact,  such 
immunity  is  provided  for  statistical  and  research  data 
only  in  a  few  laws,  including  the  Census  law,'®  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,"  and  the  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1973  pertaining  to  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist¬ 
ance  Administration.'^ 

Recent  laws  relating  to  data  on  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  and  treatment  do  not  provide  absolute  immunity 
from  compulsory  legal  process,  but  provide  some  prin¬ 
ciples  to  guide  the  court  in  determining  whether  to 
require  the  data  to  be  disclosed.  These  laws,  which 
contain  identical  language,  caution  the  court  that:  “In 

"  David  N,  Kershaw  and  Joseph  C.  Small,  "Data  Confidentiality 
and  Privacy:  Lessons  from  the  New  Jersey  Negative  Income  Tax 
Experiment,”  Public  Policy,  Volume  X,  No.  2  (Spring  1972),  pp. 
257-280. 

'‘Federal  Register,  Volume  40,  No.  91.  Part  IV  (May  9,  1975), 
contains  references  to  the  case.  People  v.  Neuman,  in  the  DHEW  and 
SAODAP  Notice  of  Proposed  Joint  Rulemaking  for  Confidentiality 
of  Alcohol  and  Dtug  Abuse  Patient  Records.  See  especially  pp. 
205.51,  205.59,  and  20541. 

'®  "Census  Law,”  15  Untied  Slates  Code  9- 

"  "Public  Health  Setvice  Act,”  U.S.C.  242(F),  as  amended  by 
the  Health  Sen  tces  Research,  Health  Statistics,  and  Medical  Libraries  Act 
of  1974,  P.L.  95-555.  section  508(d). 

Crime  Control  Act  of  197i,  P.L.  95-85,  section  524. 


assessing  good  cause,  the  court  shall  weigh  the  public 
interest  and  the  need  for  disclosure  against  the  injury  to 
the  patient,  to  the  physician-patient  relationship,  and 
to  the  treatment  services.  Upon  the  granting  of  such 
order,  the  court,  in  determining  the  extent  to  which 
any  disclosure  of  all  or  any  part  of  any  record  is  neces¬ 
sary,  shall  impose  appropriate  safeguards  against  unau¬ 
thorized  disclosure.” 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  concerning  im¬ 
munity  of  data  from  legal  process.  Kershaw  and  Small 
examine  the  question  of  balancing  the  need  for  immun¬ 
ity  from  compulsory  legal  process  with  other  societal 
needs  on  the  basis  of  four  conditions.  In  their  view 
communications  can  be  privileged  and  excluded  from 
evidence  if  they  meet  the  following  tests: 

— The  communications  must  originate  in  a  confi¬ 
dence  that  they  will  not  be  disclosed; 

— The  element  of  confidentiality  is  essential  to  the 
full  and  satisfactory  maintenance  of  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  parties; 

— The  relation  is  one  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
community  ought  to  be  sedulously  fostered;  and 

— The  injury  that  would  ensue  to  the  relations  by  the 
disclosure  of  the  communications  is  greater  than  the 
benefit  thereby  gained  for  the  correct  disposal  of  the 
litigation.”  '■* 

They  go  on  to  make  a  case  for  the  satisfaction  of  these 
tests  in  the  New  Jersey  Negative  Income  Tax  Experi¬ 
ment  mentioned  above,  and  suggest  legal  protection 
against  subpoena  to  cover  social  experimentation. 
Whether  such  protection  should  cover  all  statistical  and 
research  activities  is  another  question  and  may  involve 
constitutional  issues  as  well.'® 

However,  many  professional  statisticians  and  re¬ 
searchers  agree  that  they  cannot  in  good  faith  assure 
respondents  of  confidentiality  without  specific  statutory 

Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment 
and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970,  P.L.  91-616,  section  555  as  amended 
by  P.L.  95-282,  section  122(a)  and  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment 
Act  of  1972,  P.L.  92-255,  section  408  as  amended  by  P.L.  95-282, 
section  505.  See  DHEW  and  SAODAP,  "Confidentiality  of  Alcohol 
and  Drug  Abuse  Patient  Records”,  p.  20540.  Even  in  this  case,  the 
proposed  regulations  would  immunize  from  compulsory  legal  process 
secondary  records  in  the  hands  of  qualified  researchers  generated  by 
disclosure  to  them  for  the  conduct  of  research,  audits,  or  evaluations 
pursuant  to  the  regulations. 

Kershaw  and  Small,  p.  274. 

For  a  legal  discussion  of  these  issues  see  Paul  Nejelski  and 
Howard  Peyser,  "A  Researcher's  Shield  Statute:  Guarding  against 
the  Compulsory  Disclosure  of  Research  Data,”  (mimeograph)  New 
York  University  Law  School,  September  1974. 


provision  of  immunity  from  subpoena.  Immunity  from 
disclosure  of  statistical  and  research  data  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  [DHEW]  Secretary’s  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Automated  Personal  Data  Systems,  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  data  meet  some  other  requirements,  in¬ 
cluding  making  data  available  for  secondary  analysis.'** 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (FOIA)  requires  dis¬ 
closure  of  agency  documents  except  that  an  agency  may 
withhold  documents  which  fall  within  certain  exemp¬ 
tions.  These  exemptions  include,  among  others,  mat¬ 
ters  which  are  "specifically  exempted  from  disclosure  by 
statute,”  “trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  financial  in¬ 
formation  obtained  from  a  person  and  privileged  or  con¬ 
fidential”;  and  “personnel  and  medical  files  and  similar 
files  the  disclosure  of  which  would  constitute  a  clearly 
unwarranted  invasion  of  personal  privacy.”  Recently, 
in  interpreting  the  last  exemption,  courts  have  tended 
to  consider  whether  the  need  for  the  data,  as  balanced 
against  the  extent  of  the  invasion  of  personal  privacy, 
warrants  the  particular  disclosure."*  It  is  clear  that  a 
pledge  of  confidentiality  made  to  a  respondent  is  not 
sufficient,  in  and  of  itself,  to  protect  data  not  expressly 
exempted  from  disclosure  by  another  statute. 

The  FOIA  has  not  been  used  very  often  to  force  dis¬ 
closure  of  statistical  or  research  data  in  identifiable 
form,  and  the  few  instances  have  mainly  involved  cor¬ 
porate  data.  Disclosure  of  identifiable  data  may  prove 
to  be  a  greater  problem  in  the  future  due  to  the  re¬ 
cently  passed  FOIA  amendments  which  will  speed  up 
agency  processing  of  requests  for  information."' 

It  is  argued  here  that  data  in  use  for  statistical  or 
research  purposes  would  be  “specifically  exempt  from 
disclosure  by  statute”  in  identifiable  form  to  protect 
the  identity  of  respondents  and  to  assure  accurate 
statistical  and  research  results. 

B.  Prohibition  of  Voluntary  Disclosure 

Protection  of  data  from  voluntary  disclosure  in  iden¬ 
tifiable  form  is  an  elementary  aspect  of  any  statistical  or 
research  activity  in  which  identifiable  data  are  used. 
Several  steps  may  be  appropriate  to  achieve  this  protec¬ 
tion.  Agency  personnel  should  take  an  oath  to  protect 
the  identity  of  respondents.  Criminal  penalties  might 


'*  Records,  Computers,  and  the  Rights  of  Citizens,  p.  96. 

"Freedom  of  Information  Act  of  1966,”  5  U.S.C.  552. 

'"John  A.  Hoglund  and  Jonathan  Kahan,  "Invasion  of  Privacy 
and  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act:  Getman  v.  NLRB,”  George 
Washington  University  Lau  Review,  Vol.  30,  No.  3  (March  1972),  pp. 
527-541. 

'^Freedom  of  Information  Act  Amendments,  P.L.  93-502;  Conference 
Report  on  H.R.  12471,  Report  No.  93-1380. 


be  assessed  against  knowing  and  willful  disclosure. 
Civil  remedies  might  be  made  available  to  any  re¬ 
spondent  who  is  harmed  by  the  disclosure.  Research 
data  should  be  scrubbed  of  identifiers  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  prevent  disclosure,  and  all  agencies  should  be 
sensitive  to  the  possibility  of  disclosing  data  through 
publications.  (The  Census  Bureau  in  particular  has  de¬ 
veloped  disclosure  analysis  so  that  data  pertaining  to  a 
particular  respondent  cannot  be  discovered  even  by 
comparison  of  several  tables.)  The  integrity  of  the 
statistical  and  research  activities  of  the  Government 
might  be  seriously  damaged  by  an  inappropriate  disclo¬ 
sure.  Some  statistical  or  research  activities  conducted  or 
sponsored  by  Government  agencies  have  these  protec¬ 
tions,  although  we  must  be  continually  alert  to  the 
need  for  stricter  statutes  or  procedures  to  provide  this 
protection. 

C.  Prohibition  of  Misuse 

The  final  element  in  a  program  to  protect  the  confi¬ 
dentiality  of  statistical  or  research  data  is  to  prevent 
their  use  in  identifiable  form  for  making  determinations 
which  affect  a  particular  respondent.  Agencies  often 
promise  that  data  pertaining  to  a  respondent  will  be 
used  only  for  statistics  or  research,  but  some  agencies 
do  not  have  a  legal  basis  to  back  up  this  pledge. 

It  is  important  to  consider  the  organizational  factor 
in  protecting  these  data  from  misuse.  Several  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  no  functions  to  perform 
which  are  not  statistical  or  research  in  nature,  and  their 
product  takes  the  form  of  published  aggregates,  tabula¬ 
tions,  research  reports,  and  other  documents  which  do 
not  reveal  identifiable  statistical  data  or  the  identity  of 
any  research  subject.  Any  agency  which  has  this  limited 
function  can  assure  confidentiality  of  data  collected  or 
received  from  another  agency  under  a  specific  law  which 
protects  all  such  data  and  procedures  which  effectively 
insulates  the  identifiable  data  from  disclosures  to  other 
agencies  for  use  in  making  decisions  affecting  particular 
respondents. 

When  statistical  or  research  activities  are  undertaken 
by  agencies  which  have  other  program  responsibilities, 
it  is  often  more  difficult  to  keep  the  data  from  being 
used  in  the  administration  of  the  program.  This  may  be 
especially  difficult  when  the  data  were  originally 
gathered  in  connection  with  regulatory  and  program 
administration  functions.  Often  such  data  are  collected 
on  a  mandatory  basis  to  determine  eligibility  for  a  bene¬ 
fit  or  to  see  whether  a  particular  person  has  complied 
with  a  law.  Such  program-related  information  may  also 
be  useful  for  statistical,  research,  or  program  evaluation 
activities.  These  activities  may  involve  the  collection  of 
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additional  statistical  data,  perhaps  from  a  sample  of 
program  participants.  To  complicate  matters  more,  the 
statistical  data  derived  from  the  program  may  be  inex¬ 
tricably  merged  with  other  directly  collected  data  in  the 
records  maintained  by  the  researcher,  evaluator,  or 
statistician.  In  any  event,  data  which  are  maintained  for 
statistical  or  research  purposes  may  be  viewed  as  a 
prime  source  of  information  by  the  program  adminis¬ 
trator  or  by  the  regulatory  arm  of  the  agency. 

It  is  argued  here  that  the  integrity  of  statistical  or 
research  programs  of  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
widely  questioned  if  identifiable  data  from  those  pro¬ 
grams  were  used  to  make  administrative  or  regulatory 
decisions  about  particular  respondents.  Hence  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  identifiable  statistical  or  research  data 
separate  from  program  administration  or  regulatory 
data,  even  if  the  former  is  derived  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  the  latter.  A  good  way  to  achieve  this  separation  is 
to  establish  organizational  integrity  for  statistical  or 
research  activities.  At  least,  where  statistical  or  research 
data  are  derived  from  administrative  data,  they  should 
be  maintained  apart  from  the  original  administrative 
data  sets  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  their  use  in  the 
administrative  process. 

Even  the  use  of  the  word  ‘‘confidential’’  is  ambiguous 
in  a  regulatory  or  program  setting.  Some  of  these  agen¬ 
cies  collect  statistical  data  as  well,  but  interpret  the 
term  "confidential”  to  mean  a  prohibition  of  disclosure  of 
the  identifiable  data  to  the  public  while,  at  the  same 
time,  using  the  data  within  the  agency  to  facilitate 
determinations  about  particular  respondents.  This  prac¬ 
tice  violates  the  caveat  advanced  at  the  outset  of  this 
article  that  no  harm  should  come  to  a  person  as  a  result 
of  cooperation  with  a  government  request  for  statistical 
or  research  information.  It  also  tends  to  confuse  the 
public  when  different  agencies  use  different  definitions 

I  of  the  same  word  in  statistical  data  collections.  A  new 
terminology  should  be  developed  which  distinguishes 
between  these  two  concepts  of  confidentiality. 

D.  When  Should  Identifiable  Data  Be  Disclosed? 

Collection  of  data  directly  from  respondents  rather 
than  from  third  parties  or  from  program  administration 
data  is  a  good  principle  to  follow  insofar  as  possible. 
There  are  situations,  however,  in  which  sharing  of  iden- 
j  tifiable  information  among  agencies  may  be  an  integral 
j  factor  in  advancing  the  search  for  knowledge  through 
I  statistical  or  research  activities. 

1  Situations  leading  to  sharing  of  identifiable  data 
among  agencies  include  development  of  statistical  sam¬ 
ples  from  other  agencies’  data,  matching  of  data  from 
two  or  more  sources  to  develop  a  richer  data  base  for 


statistical  cross-tabulations,  checking  the  accuracy  of  a 
data  source,  retrospective  studies,  and  analysis  of  large 
bodies  of  data  from  another  agency.  In  most  cases  the 
sharing  of  data  results  in  increased  accuracy  and  in  a 
reduction  of  burden  on  respondents  and  cost  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  performing  a  particular  study.  In  some  cases  a 
study  literally  could  not  be  performed  at  all  without 
access  to  the  identifiable  data. 

Often  the  securing  of  informed  consent  prior  to  dis¬ 
closure,  as  required  for  many  disclosures  under  the  Pri¬ 
vacy  Act,  may  be  impossible  due  to  the  large  scale  of  the 
program  or  for  other  reasons.  The  proposition  that  con¬ 
fidentiality  can  only  be  protected  by  prohibiting  in¬ 
teragency  transfers  of  identifiable  data  entirely  would 
eliminate  many  valuable  studies. 

There  are  several  instances  of  one  agency’s  identifi¬ 
able  data  being  used  to  good  purpose  by  another  agency 
for  a  statistical  or  research  activity.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Census  uses  a  limited  amount  of  identifiable  data  from 
tax  returns  of  many  businesses  to  develop  sampling  lists 
to  provide  data  in  lieu  of  direct  reporting  for  many 
business  firms,  and  to  establish  a  linkage  of  census  data 
with  the  Statistics  of  Income  tabulations  of  tax  returns 
published  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Census  uses 
limited  identifiable  tax  return  information  on  individu¬ 
als  to  develop  timely  estimates  of  population  and  per 
capita  income  for  over  38,000  units  of  government, 
primarily  for  the  allocation  of  revenue  sharing  funds.  In 
addition.  Census  uses  data  from  several  agency  sources, 
in  combination  with  its  own  survey  data,  to  improve 
the  accuracy  of  our  measures  of  income  and  its  distribu¬ 
tion.  These  activities  are  carried  out  under  Title  13 
United  States  Code  which  has  strict  confidentiality  re¬ 
quirements.  The  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  conducts 
a  rather  detailed  analysis  of  tax  returns  for  a  limited 
number  of  large  corporations  to  adjust  published  data 
to  the  concepts  of  the  national  income  accounts.^*’ 

Several  agencies  have  found  identifiable  data  main¬ 
tained  by  other  agencies  to  be  quite  useful  for  statistical 
or  research  purposes.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  conducted  a  study  of  the  effects  of  radiation  expo¬ 
sure  on  particular  individuals.  This  large-scale,  long- 

*"  The  uses  by  BEA  and  Census  of  identifiable  tax  return  informa¬ 
tion  is  contained  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  paper  entitled 
"Structuring  the  Government's  Basic  Economic  Tools," 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  17,  1975.  It  should  be  noted  that  disclo¬ 
sures  of  identifiable  industrial  information  to  Census  without  con¬ 
sent  of  the  respondent  are  permitted  under  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974. 
Some  other  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  94th  which  would 
eliminate  the  disclosure  for  statistical  or  research  purposes  of  identi¬ 
fiable  tax  returns  and  return  information  of  all  tax  payers — 
individuals  and  businesses  (e.g.  S.  199,  H.R. 443.5).  The  Commerce 
Department  paper  is  addressed  to  these  bills. 
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range  study  of  the  exposed  population,  was  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  the  use  of  Social  Security  Administration  data  on 
the  stated  causes  of  death  of  people  identified  as  work¬ 
ing  in  a  particular  environment.  Similar  Social  Security 
Administration  data,  including  information  on  disabil¬ 
ity  claims,  has  been  used  by  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
study  the  health  of  coal  miners.  The  Office  of  Tax 
Analysis  in  the  Department  of  the  Treasuty  has  com¬ 
bined  SSA  data  on  individuals  with  tax  return  informa¬ 
tion  to  enhance  the  capabilities  of  their  tax  model  to 
analyze  the  impacts  of  possible  changes  in  tax  policy. 

The  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
conducted  a  study  of  continued  drug  usage  of  returning 
Viet  Nam  veterans.  For  this  purpose,  SAODAP  iden¬ 
tified  from  military  records  a  sample  of  returning  veter¬ 
ans  who  showed  evidence  of  drug  usage  upon  leaving 
Viet  Nam,  and  compared  their  later  experience  with 
that  of  a  sample  of  veterans  who  were  “clean”  of  drugs 
at  th.“  same  point.  In  another  study  prepared  for  Con¬ 
gress,  the  General  Accounting  Office  examined  the  use 
of  welfare  benefits  in  low  income  areas  in  order  to 
examine  the  efficiency  and  overlap  of  various  welfare 
programs.  For  this  study,  the  records  of  a  large  number 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  social  welfare  programs  were 
linked  together  to  get  the  full  picture  of  our  welfare 
system.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  used  SSA  records 
to  study  the  work  experience  of  people  involved  in 
manpower  training  programs.  In  one  such  study,  over 
40,000  earnings  records  were  linked  with  Labor’s  exist¬ 
ing  recotds. 

In  many  cases,  identification  of  program  participants 
from  administrative  records  is  made  available  to  a  con¬ 
tractor  to  perform  an  evaluation  study.  The  contractor 
often  needs  some  information  about  the  participants,  in 
addition  to  their  name  and  location,  in  order  to  derive  a 
statistically  valid  sample  for  the  putpose  of  conducting 
subsequent  interviews  of  participants.  Such  studies  are 
conducted  by  many  Government  agencies  which  do  not 
need  to  maintain  in-house  evaluation  capabilities  on  an 
ongoing  basis.  While  these  projects  performed  by  con¬ 
tractors  do  not  involve  interagency  data  ttansfers,  they 
constitute  yet  another  valid  statistical  or  research  activ¬ 
ity  involving  identifiable  data  which  should  be  accom¬ 
modated  in  any  approach  toward  protecting  the  confi¬ 
dentiality  of  the  respondent’s  identity. 

The  Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942  (FRA)  regulates 
data  disclosures  among  agencies.  In  that  Act  disclosure 
of  data  among  agencies  subject  to  the  Act  are  limited  to 
those  in  which  (1)  the  respondent  consents  to  the  dis¬ 
closure,  (2)  the  recipient  agency  has  mandatory  author¬ 
ity  to  collect  the  data  supported  by  legal  provision  for 
criminal  penalties  against  nonrespondents,  (3)  the  re¬ 


spondent  was  not  told  that  the  data  would  be  held  in 
confidence,  or  (4)  the  release  would  be  in  a  nonidentifi- 
able  summary  or  tabular  form.^' 

The  provisions  of  the  FRA  governing  disclosures  of 
data  among  agencies  represent  one  balance  between  the 
need  to  protect  the  identity  of  particular  respondents  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  need  to  share  data  among  agen¬ 
cies,  largely  to  reduce  the  reporting  burden  on  re¬ 
spondents  and  cost  to  the  Government,  on  the  other 
hand.  The  Privacy  Act  of  1974  takes  a  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  approach  to  achieve  that  balance,  which  is  discussed 
in  detail  below.  There  are  several  alternative  ways  to 
safeguard  the  respondent  from  harm  due  to  disclosures 
of  identifiable  data  while  placing  minimal  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  hona  fide  statistical  and  research  inquiries 
which  require  such  data. 

One  such  approach  is  incorporated  in  the  recent  laws 
concerning  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and  the  proposed 
implementing  regulations.^^  Under  those  laws,  records 
may  be  disclosed  without  the  patient’s  consent  “to  qual¬ 
ified  personnel  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  scientific 
research,  management  aduits,  financial  audits,  or  pro¬ 
gram  evaluation,  but  such  personnel  may  not  identify, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  individual  patient  in  any  re¬ 
port  of  such  research,  audit,  or  evaluation,  or  otherwise 
disclose  patient  identities  in  any  manner.” 

The  proposed  regulations  implementing  these  acts  do 
not  attempt  to  define  scientific  research  activities 
further,  thus  leaving  to  the  researchers  and  the  program 
managers  the  determination  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
whether  a  disclosure  is  appropriate  under  the  law. 

“Qualified  personnel”  is  defined  in  the  regulations  as 
any  person  “whose  training  and  experience  are  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  nature  and  level  of  the  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged  and  who,  when  working  as  a  part  of  an 
organization,  are  performing  such  work  with  adequate 
administrative  safeguards  against  unauthorized  disclo¬ 
sure.”  The  approach  assures  that  valid  research  which 
does  not  lend  itself  to  the  development  of  prospective 
studies  with  special  recordkeeping  procedures  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  research  projects  can  be  accomplished  by  qual¬ 
ified  researchers  without  requiring  informed  consent  to 
the  disclosure  of  the  necessary  records.  While  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  the  possibility  of  harm  from  disclosures  or 
misuse  of  the  information  could  be  reduced  by  requir- 


"Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942,"  44  U.S.C.  3508. 

**  For  a  full  discussion,  see  DHEW  and  SAODAP,  "Confidential¬ 
ity  of  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Patient  Records,"  especially  pp. 
20536-20537. 
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ing  such  consent,  the  sponsoring  agencies  assert  that  “a 
similar  result  can  be  achieved  by  the  less  restrictive 
method  of  limiting  further  disclosure  of  identifying  in- 
fotmation  by  the  researcher.”  No  particular  adminis¬ 
trative  procedures  are  required  by  the  proposed  regula¬ 
tions  in  dealing  with  a  disclosure  of  identifiable  data  to 
researchers. 

Another  alternative  approach  to  accommodate  neces¬ 
sary  sharing  of  data  while  protecting  respondents  from 
harm  would  be: 

(1)  to  develop  criteria  under  which  a  disclosure  of 
identifiable  data  would  qualify  as  being  of  suffi¬ 
cient  public  interest, 

(2)  to  determine  whether  the  public  purpose  cannot 
be  served  adequately  by  other  means  which  do 
not  involve  disclosing  identifiable  data,  and 

(3)  to  limit  the  disclosure  of  identifiable  data  to 
those  recipients  who  have  legal  safeguards  suffi¬ 
cient  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  the  data. 

Some  of  the  uses  which  might  tend  to  demonstrate  a 
sufficient  public  interest  in  the  transfer  of  identifiable 
data  for  a  statistical  or  research  purpose  would  be: 

•  To  avoid  an  increase  in  the  burden  on  the  public 
in  reporting  duplicate  information  to  two  differ¬ 
ent  agencies.  This  principle  underlies  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reports  Act.^®  In  addition,  a  Federal  Pa¬ 
perwork  Commission  will  soon  be  established  to 
study  ways  to  reduce  the  burden  on  the  public 
of  Federal  requests  for  information.  In  its  delib¬ 
erations,  the  Commission  will  consider  the 
guarantee  of  appropriate  standards  of  confiden¬ 
tiality  as  well  as  the  need  of  the  Government  for 
information.*^  The  sharing  of  data  between 
agencies  may  well  be  an  important  item  on  the 
Commission’s  agenda,  since,  in  some  cases,  the 
transfer  of  identifiable  information  among  agen¬ 
cies  largely  eliminates  the  need  to  collect 
further  data. 

•  To  ensure  the  accuracy,  timeliness,  and  consist¬ 
ency  of  major  statistical  or  research  reports.  In 
some  cases,  several  agencies  collect  data  which 
are  logically  related  (e.g.,  production  and 
prices,  or  income  and  occupation)  and  must  use 
consistent  samples  drawn  from  the  same  uni¬ 
verse  for  their  data  to  be  related.  In  most  cases, 
the  data  which  are  finally  published  are  col¬ 
lected  directly  from  the  respondents. 


”/*/</.,  p.  20537 

"Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942,"  44  U.S.C.  3503-3512 
Paptruork  Commission  Act,  P.L.  93-556. 


•  To  Utilize  data  not  obtainable  from  other 
sources.  In  retrospective  studies  of  health  or 
work  history,  for  instance,  a  given  set  of  data 
maintained  by  another  agency  is  simply  the  only 
source  of  information. 

Even  if  sufficient  public  interest  were  demonstrated 
to  support  the  request  for  a  transfer  of  identifiable  data 
to  perform  a  statistical  or  research  function,  alternative 
methods  which  do  not  involve  such  a  transfer  should  be 
given  careful  consideration  first.  It  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  time  and  time  again  that  summary  tabulations 
or  micro-data  which  are  scrubbed  of  ail  identifying  in¬ 
formation  yield  important  results  in  the  hands  of  skilled 
researchers.  In  some  cases,  however,  an  agency  can 
combine  its  information  on  identifiable  respondents 
with  matched  data  provided  by  other  agencies  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  richer  data  base  which  can  then  be  used  in 
nonidentifiable  tabular  form.  Agencies  would  have  the 
responsibility  to  explore  seriously  all  alternatives  before 
agreeing  to  a  transfer. 

Finally,  to  further  protect  the  identity  of  re¬ 
spondents,  eligibility  to  receive  identifiable  data  could 
be  limited  to  those  who  have  the  necessary  legal  and 
administrative  safeguards.  This  could  include,  at  a 
minimum,  a  few  agencies  which  have  no  responsibilities 
which  are  not  statistical  or  research  in  nature.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  alternative  would  be  to  establish  a  protected 
enclave  of  statistical  and  research  agencies,  to  allow 
them  to  receive  identifiable  data  from  other  agencies  to 
perform  their  functions,  and  to  share  data  among  them¬ 
selves  under  certain  limited  circumstances. 

This  arrangement  to  allow  transfers  only  to  certain 
agencies  might  be  too  restrictive,  however,  since  it 
would  eliminate  much  research  which  is  conducted  by 
research  units  in  other  Federal  agencies,  by  State 
cooperative  agencies  or  by  contractors  and  grantees.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  might  choose  to  be  more  restrictive 
than  the  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  laws  discussed  above  in 
order  to  establish  more  control  over  the  disclosures. 
Agencies  might  adopt  rules  restricting  those  eligible  to 
receive  particular  types  of  identifiable  data,  leaving  the 
compliance  with  those  rules  to  the  holders  of  the  data. 
Alternatively,  each  transfer  might  require  approval  by 
the  sponsoring  agency.  If  an  alternative  to  the  present 
procedures  governing  data  transfers  were  to  be  sought, 
it  would  be  one  that  satisfies  the  needs  to  protect  confi¬ 
dentiality  while  avoiding  unnecessary  bureaucratic  ob¬ 
stacles  to  effective  research. 

IV.  The  Privacy  Act  of  1974 

The  recently  passed  Privacy  Act  of  1974  deals  with 
the  way  in  which  Federal  agencies  treat  records  they 
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maintain  on  individuals.  Generally,  it  requires  agencies 
to: 

•  maintain  only  that  information  about  individu¬ 
als  which  is  necessary  to  a  function  performed 
under  a  statute  or  executive  order; 

•  publish  annually  a  description  of  each  system  or 
records  (as  defined  in  the  law)  so  the  public  will 
know  of  the  existence  of  such  systems; 

•  establish  procedures,  including  given  the  indi¬ 
vidual  the  opportunity  to  examine  and  challenge 
records  about  himself,  to  assure  that  the  records 
used  in  making  determinations  about  an  indi¬ 
vidual  will  be  accurate,  complete,  relevant,  and 
timely  for  the  decision;  and 

•  observe  certain  minimum  conditions  of  disclo¬ 
sure  and  to  keep  an  accounting  of  such  disclo¬ 
sures  for  audit  pruposes.  Examination  of  the 
conditions  for  disclosure  must  be  preceded  with 
the  observation  that  they  do  not  permit  disclo¬ 
sures  which  arc  prohibited  by  other  law,  nor  do 
they  require  an  agency  to  make  disclosures  when 
it  is  determined  that  a  disclosure  is  deemed  in¬ 
appropriate  on  other  grounds.^” 

The  Act's  major  provisions  do  not  go  into  effect  until 
September  27,  1975,  270  days  from  enactment,  to  give 
the  agencies  time  to  develop  implementing  regulations. 
Since  those  regulations  have  not  yet  been  written,  the 
Act’s  implications  for  statistical  and  research  programs 
are  not  fully  known.  The  interpretations  contained  here 
represent  the  author’s  view  based  on  a  study  of  the  Act 
itself.  To  this  author,  a  reading  of  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974  evokes  a  mixed  reaction.  Under  the  Act,  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  know  a  great  deal  more  than  they  now  do  about 
the  maintenance  of  data  on  individuals  by  Government 
agencies.  An  individual  will  be  in  a  position  to  review 
and,  if  necessary,  to  contest  the  accuracy  of  data  on 
himself.  The  act  will  cause  agencies  to  be  more  con¬ 
scious  of  their  treatment  of  identifiable  records  on  indi¬ 
viduals. 

The  Privacy  Act  of  1974  does  not  go  far  enough, 
however,  in  protecting  data  used  in  statistical  and  re¬ 
search  programs  from  disclosure  or  misuse.  Further, 
some  of  its  provisions  may  tend  to  eliminate  important 
statistical  or  research  inquiry,  of  the  type  mentioned 
earlier,  that  rely  on  the  availability  of  identifiable  data 
from  other  agencies. 


A  good  summary  of  the  Privacy  Act  is  presented  by  Carole  W. 
Parsons  in  “The  Privacy  Act  of  1974:  New  Challenges  for  Public 
Administration,"  prepared  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Society  for  Public  Administration,  April  2,  1975. 


A.  Coverage  of  the  Act 

The  Privacy  Act  applies  to  records  about  individuals 
which  are  maintained  by  Federal  agencies  in  systems  of 
records,  defined  in  Section  3  of  the  Act  as  ’’a  group  of 
any  records  under  the  control  of  any  agency  from  which 
information  is  retrieved  by  the  name  of  the  individual 
or  by  some  identifying  number,  symbol,  or  other  iden¬ 
tifying  particulars  assigned  to  the  individual.” 

At  the  outset  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Act 
applies  only  to  systems  of  records  about  identifiable 
individuals.  Thus,  records  which  do  not  contain  iden¬ 
tifying  information  about  individuals  and  tabulations 
which  do  not  reveal  information  pertaining  to  an  identi¬ 
fiable  individual  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the 
Act.  The  protections  of  the  Act  were  not  extended  to 
records  on  corpofations  and  other  business  entities. 

B .  Disclosure  and  Use  of  the  Data 

One  must  look  mainly  to  the  section  dealing  with 
disclosures  which  are  permitted  under  the  Act  to  de¬ 
termine  the  balance  between  the  right  of  individual 
privacy  and  the  use  of  identifiable  data  in  the  conduct 
of  statistical  or  research  inquiries. 

In  general  the  Act  adopts  the  philosophy  that  identi¬ 
fiable  information  shall  not  be  disclosed  without  the 
informed  consent  of  the  individual  to  whom  the  record 
pertains.  The  Act  contains  1 1  exemptions  from  this 
general  requirement.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these 
disclosures  are  permitted,  not  recfuired  of  an  agency,  and 
that  an  agency  may  not  make  any  disclosures  permitted 
by  this  Act  if  it  has  a  statute  which  prohibits  them.  To 
quote  from  the  Act: 

’’Condition  of  Disclosure. — No  agency  shall  dis¬ 
close  any  record  which  is  contained  in  a  system  of 
records  by  any  means  of  communication  to  any  per¬ 
son,  or  to  another  agency,  except  pursuant  to  a  writ¬ 
ten  request  by,  or  with  the  prior  written  consent  of, 
the  individual  to  whom  the  record  pertains,  unless 
disclosure  of  the  record  would  be — 

”(l)  to  those  officers  and  employees  of  the  agency 
which  maintains  the  record  who  have  a  need  for  the 
record  in  the  performance  of  their  duties; 

”(2)  required  under  section  552  of  this  title  [the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act]; 

“(3)  for  a  routine  use  [defined  as  a  ’use  of  such  record 
for  the  purpose  which  is  compatible  with  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  collected]; 

”(4)  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  purposes  of 
planning  or  carrying  out  a  census  or  survey  or  related 
activity  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  13; 
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“(5)  to  a  recipient  who  has  provided  the  agency 
with  advance  adequate  written  assurance  that  the  rec¬ 
ord  will  be  used  solely  as  a  statistical  research  or 
reporting  record,  and  the  record  is  to  be  transferred 
in  a  form  that  is  not  individually  identifiable; 

“(6)  to  the  National  Archives  of  the  Unijed  States 
as  a  record  which  has  sufficient  historical  or  other 
value  to  warrant  its  continued  preservation  by  the 
United  States  Government,  or  for  evaluation  by  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  or  his  designee  to 
determine  whether  the  record  has  such  value; 

“(7)  to  another  agency  or  to  an  instrumentality  of 
any  government  jurisdiction  within  or  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  United  States  for  a  civil  or  criminal  law 
enforcement  activity  if  the  activity  is  authorized  by 
law,  and  if  the  head  of  the  agency  or  instrumentality 
has  made  a  written  request  to  the  agency  which 
maintains  the  record  specifying  the  particular  portion 
desired  and  the  law  enforcement  activity  for  which 
the  record  is  sought; 

"(8)  to  a  person  pursuant  to  a  showing  of  compel¬ 
ling  circumstances  affecting  the  health  or  safety  of  an 
individual  if  upon  such  disclosure  notification  is 
transmitted  to  the  last  known  address  of  such  indi¬ 
vidual; 

“(9)  to  either  House  of  Congress,  or,  to  the  extent 
of  matter  within  its  jursidiction,  any  committee  or 
subcommittee  thereof,  any  joint  committee  of  Con¬ 
gress  or  subcommittee  of  any  such  joint  committee; 

“(10)  to  the  Comptroller  General,  or  any  of  his 
authorized  representatives,  in  the  course  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  duties  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

“(11)  pursuant  to  the  order  of  a  court  of  compe¬ 
tent  jurisdiction.” 

The  balance  between  the  protection  of  an  individual’s 
privacy  and  the  public’s  right  to  know  how  governmen¬ 
tal  decisions  are  made  is  addressed  in  the  FOIA.  The 
consideration  of  the  various  privacy  bills  presented  the 
93rd  Congress  with  an  opportunity  to  provide  further 
guidance  concerning  records  on  individuals.  The  staff 
analysis  of  the  House  and  Senate  compromise  between 
the  “Moorhead  Bill”  (H.R.  16373)  and  the  “Ervin 
Bill”  (S.3418)  explains  the  purpose  of  subsection  b(2) 
as  “to  preserve  the  status  quo  (with  respect  to  FOIA)  as 
interpreted  by  the  courts.”  The  net  result  of  this 
compromise  is  that  agencies  must  continue  to  rely  on 
the  protections  provided  in  the  FOIA  against  release  of 
information  to  the  public  which  would  constitute  a 
“clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  personal  privacy,”  un¬ 


less  they  have  specific  statutory  provision  against  such 
release.  In  view  of  this  provision  of  the  Act,  President 
Ford  said  ”...  I  am  disappointed  that  the  provisions 
for  disclosure  of  personal  information  by  agencies  make 
no  substantive  changes  in  the  current  law.  The  latter  in 
my  opinion  does  not  adequately  protect  the  individual 
against  unnecessary  disclosures  of  personal  informa¬ 
tion.” 

The  exemption  in  the  Privacy  Act  which  would  per¬ 
mit  disclosure  of  identifiable  data  pursuant  to  a  court 
order,  as  is  argued  above,  may  also  provide  inadequate 
protection  for  statistical  and  research  information  not 
already  covered  by  a  statute  which  forbids  such  disclo¬ 
sure.  The  effect  of  such  disclosure  on  the  respondent  or 
on  the  continued  validity  of  a  statistical  research  effort 
is  not  considered  in  the  enforcement  of  a  subpoena  un¬ 
less  it  is  required  by  another  statute. 

Unless  prohibited  by  another  law,  an  agency  is  per¬ 
mitted  under  the  Act  to  disclose  statistical  or  research 
information  for  law  enforcement  purposes.  These  disclo¬ 
sures  would  be  clearly  inconsistent  with  any  pledge  of 
“confidentiality”  made  by  an  agency.  The  need  for  the 
identifiable  information  by  Congress  and  its  committees 
also  permitted  by  the  Act,  raises  similar  fears,  since  it 
is  not  clear  how  Congress  would  use  such  information 
or  protect  it  from  further  disclosure  which  could  harm 
or  embarrass  the  individual.  The  needs  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  could  be  satisfied  by  the  compilation 
of  statistical  aggregates  or  by  the  calculation  of  meas¬ 
ures  of  accuracy  showing  the  performance  of  a  particular 
statistical  or  research  program.  While  GAO  may  need 
data  on  identifiable  individuals  for  program  audit  or 
evaluation  purposes,  it  is  not  clear  that  data  provided 
by  program  participants  is  needed  for  GAO  purposes. 
Respondents  should  be  protected  from  each  of  these 
disclosures,  but  the  Privacy  Act  does  not  provide  this 
protection  for  programs  which  were  afforded  inadequate 
protection  by  specific  laws  pertaining  to  the  specific 
program. 

The  exemption  in  the  Privacy  Act  for  disclosures  to 
“officers  and  employees  of  the  agency”  without  consent 
may  be  particularly  troublesome  to  statisticians  and  re¬ 
searchers  depending  on  the  scope  of  the  term  “agency” 
which  is  adopted.  The  definition  of  an  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Act  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  FOIA 
as  recently  amended.  In  a  recent  interpretation  provided 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  a  Department  can  “de¬ 
termine  which  of  its  substantially  independent  compo- 

Congressional  Record,  Vol.  120,  No.  178  (December  18,  1974), 
p.  H.  12244. 

^’‘Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  Vol.  11,  No.  1 
(January  1,  1975),  pp.  7-8. 
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nents  will  function  independently  for  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Act  purposes”  and  hence  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Privacy  Act.'^'  In  discussing  amendments  to  FOIA, 
Congressman  Moorhead  cited  the  Department  of  Justice 
as  one  example  of  a  whole  department  which  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  one  agency  for  most  purposes  of  the  FOIA. 

There  are  strong  and  conflicting  interests  in  the 
breadth  of  the  definition  of  an  “agency”  under  the  Pri¬ 
vacy  Act.  Some  agencies  want  to  continue  to  have  rela¬ 
tively  easy  access  to  records  maintained  by  other  agen¬ 
cies  within  the  same  department,  while  some  agencies 
feel  that  they  might  be  placed  under  intense  pressure 
from  other  agencies  within  the  same  department  to  dis¬ 
close  their  identifiable  data  for  purposes  which  they 
deem  to  be  inappropriate.  Of  course,, some  departments 
may  choose  to  designate  certain  statistical  or  research 
components  as  agencies  for  both  the  FOIA  and  Privacy 
Act  purposes.  This  provision  presents  a  potential 
danger,  however,  since  under  the  Act,  no  records  need 
be  kept  of  disclosures  to  others  in  the  same  agency. 

The  DHEW  Advisory  Committee  concluded  that 
“the  principle  that  no  harm  must  come  to  an  individual 
as  a  consequence  of  participating  in  a  general 
knowledge-producing  activity  should  be  regarded  as  the 
essence  of  ‘use  for  statistical  or  research  purposes 
only.’  ”  The  committee  goes  on  to  say  that  “it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  on  the  institution  conducting  or  funding  a 
statistical  reporting  or  research  project  to  find  out  how 
vulnerable  the  data  in  its  files  are,  and  to  so  inform  its 
data  subjects.”  This  process  is  ongoing  in  the  agen¬ 
cies  now  and  will  be  given  high  priority  as  agency  per¬ 
sonnel  evaluate  the  effect  of  the  Privacy  Act  on  their 
statistical  and  research  data. 

C.  Appropriate  Disclosures 

The  process  of  informed  government  requires  the 
production  of  new  knowledge  about  policy  issues  and 
program  performance  through  the  development  of  in¬ 
formation  and  analysis.  The  establishment  of  strong 
confidentiality  protections  must  be  accomplished  with¬ 
out  placing  unnecessary  legal  or  bureaucratic  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  hona  fide  statistical  and  research  activities. 
As  noted  above,  some  of  these  activities  require  selected 
agencies  to  have  access  to  the  identifiable  data  of  other 
agencies  for  statistical  or  research  purposes. 

The  Privacy  Act  addresses  this  issue  in  several  ways. 
First,  it  permits  disclosure  of  an  identifiable  record  for 
any  purpose  upon  receipt  of  “a  written  request  by,  or 
with  the  prior  written  consent  of,  the  individual  to 
whom  the  record  pertains.”  Congress  took  special  care 
in  its  treatment  of  information  to  be  used  in  making 


determinations  about  individuals.  In  such  cases,  infor¬ 
mation  is  to  be  collected  to  the  greatest  extent  practica¬ 
ble  directly  from  the  respondent,  and  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained  in  a  state  which  is  as  timely,  accurate,  and  com¬ 
plete  as  is  reasonably  necessary  to  assure  fairness  in  the 
determination.  Clearly,  Congress  intended  particularly 
to  protect  the  individual  when  a  record  may  be  used  to 
make  such  determinations  or  may  be  disclosed  with 
possible  adverse  results. 

Informed  consent  may  not  be  necessary,  though,  if 
the  information  will  not  be  used  in  identifiable  form  to 
make  determinations  about  a  respondent.  (This  position 
has  been  argued  by  DHEW  and  SAODAP  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  regulations  passage  cited  in  an  earlier  section.)  In 
addition,  the  securing  of  informed  consent  will  often 
not  be  practical  for  retrospective  studies,  for  large 
statistical  or  research  programs,  and  for  some  other 
purposes  such  as  record  linkage  to  enrich  a  data  base. 
Requiring  informed  consent  in  these  cases  would  tend 
to  eliminate  the  project. 

Congress  recognized  that  many  useful  censuses  and 
related  activities  are  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  under  the  provision  of  title  13  of  the  United 
States  Code.  The  Act  provides,  therefore,  that  agencies 
may  disclose  individually  identifiable  records  to  Census 
for  these  purposes  without  the  consent  of  the  individu¬ 
als  to  whom  the  record  pertains.  This  provision  will 
permit  many  important  activities  to  continue.  Census 
may  even  be  asked  to  do  projects  which  were  formerly 
conducted  in  other  agencies.  The  House  Committee  re¬ 
port  described  this  exemption  on  the  grounds  that 

“Laws  relating  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  are  very 
strict,  limiting  access  to  such  records  only  to  Census 
employees  and  prohibiting  their  removal  from  the 
premises  and  control  of  the  Bureau  ....  The  Com¬ 
mittee  believes  the  privacy  rights  of  individuals  are 
adequately  protected  in  the  case  of  Census  records 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  not  involved  in  mak¬ 
ing  program  determinations  comparable  to  other 
agencies.” 

Census  was  considered  by  the  Congress  to  be  the  only 
agency  having  the  legal  and  traditional  foundation  suf¬ 
ficient  to  warrant  such  exceptional  treatment.  Activities 
conducted  by  or  on  behalf  of  agencies  other  than  Census 
which  require  the  input  of  identifiable  data  on  indi- 


Letter  from  Antonin  Scalia,  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Office 
of  Legal  Counsel,  Department  of  Justice  to  James  T.  Lynn,  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  April  14,  1975. 

Records,  Computers,  and  the  Rights  of  Citizens,  p.  93. 

House  Report,  No.  93-1416  accompanying  H.R.  16373 
("Moorhead  Bill”),  p.  13. 
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viduals  from  outside  the  agency  may  be  effectively 
eliminated  by  the  implementation  of  the  Act,  however. 

One  provision  allows  disclosures  of  records  for 
"statistical  research  or  reporting”  purposes  only,  but 
limits  such  disclosures  to  records  which  are  to  be 
“transferred  in  a  form  that  is  not  individuaHy  identifi¬ 
able.”  The  latter  phrase  was  apparently  added  to  the 
bills  in  a  compromise  with  members  of  Congress  who 
were  uneasy  with  the  notion  of  disclosures,  even  for 
statistical  research  and  reporting  putposes,  to  agencies 
other  than  Census.  The  result  is  a  provision  which  may 
have  little  impact.  For  the  purposes  of  the  recipient,  a 
record  which  is  "not  individually  identifiable”  is  not  a 
“record”  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  This  provision 
permits  the  disclosure  of  microdata  sets  which  are 
purged  of  identifiers  (including  specific  data  beyond 
name  and  address  which  could  lead  to  identification  of 
the  individual).  The  1%  sample  of  work  history  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  is  one  example  of  such 
practice  under  existing  law. 

The  routine  use  disclosure  permitted  by  the  Act  is  to 
be  used  only  “for  a  purpose  which  is  compatible  with 
the  purpose  for  which  [the  record]  was  collected.” 
Agencies  are  required  to  publish  a  notice  of  routine  uses 
and  to  inform  respondents  of  those  uses  when  the  data 
are  collected.  Routine  uses  of  a  system  of  records  may 
be  amended  by  subsequent  rulemaking. 

The  use  of  this  provision  to  permit  the  transfer  from 
one  agency  to  another  of  individually  identifiable  data 
for  statistical  research  and  reporting  purposes  might  be 
challenged,  however,  given  the  two  exemptions  just 
discussed  which  deal  directly  with  such  disclosures. 

Since  some  administrative  information  from  one 
agency  may  be  of  vital  importance  in  the  conduct  of 
research  or  statistical  activities  of  another  agency,  the 
routine  use  provision  might  be  used  to  permit  such 
disclosures.  The  interpretation  of  the  provision  depends 
partly  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  qualifying  words, 
“compatible  with,”  since  some  agencies  may  interpret 
this  to  apply  solely  to  the  administration  of  a  program. 

The  routine  use  provision  means  that  foresight  in 
identifying  the  likely  statistical  or  research  uses  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  records  will  assume  increased  importance. 
Further  it  vests  a  significant  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  determining  government. wide  statistical  and  re¬ 
search  priorities  in  program  agencies  whose  data  may  be 
needed  by  other  agencies  in  the  performance  of  impor¬ 
tant  projects.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  agencies  will  hence 
take  a  narrow  view  of  appropriate  uses  of  their  data, 
thereby  unduly  restricting  statistical  or  research  ac¬ 
tivities  which  serve  broader  public  purposes. 


On  balance,  then,  the  Privacy  Act  provides  for  im¬ 
portant  transfers  of  identifiable  data  for  appropriate 
statistical  or  research  purposes  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and,  perhaps  to  other  agencies  under  the  routine 
use  provision.  Prior  consent  is  the  only  other  way  to 
facilitate  these  transfers. 

D.  Data  Management  Questions 

The  approach  taken  in  the  Privacy  Act  to  ensure  that 
an  individual's  rights  are  not  infringed  by  agencies  re¬ 
lies  upon  the  public  being  informed  of  the  agencies’ 
systems  of  records;  the  agencies  keeping  records  of  most 
data  transfers  from  those  systems;  and  individuals  being 
given  the  opportunity  to  inspect,  challenge,  correct,  or 
add  comments  to  those  records.  Agencies  must  adhere 
to  these  purposes  and  provisions  of  the  Act  without 
establishing  unnecessarily  cumbersome  and  expensive 
procedures. 

Congress  provided  that  records  which  are  “required 
by  statute  to  be  maintained  and  used  solely  as  statistical 
records,”  may  be  exempted  by  an  agency  from  re¬ 
spondent  review,  challenge,  and  revision  procedures. 
Section  k(4)  of  the  Act  exempts  from  many  of  these 
provisions  statistical  records  which  are  defined  as  rec¬ 
ords  which  are  “maintained  for  statistical  research  or 
reporting  purposes  only  and  not  used  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  making  any  determination  about  an  individual 
except  as  provided  by  section  8  of  title  13,”  the  Census 
law. 

Agencies  which  have  relied  only  on  regulation,  prac¬ 
tice,  and  tradition  to  assure  that  information  will  be 
used  solely  for  statistical  purposes  do  not  qualify  for 
this  exemption.  If  the  head  of  an  agency  has  by  law  the 
discretion  to  allow  non-statistical  or  non-research  use  of 
disclosure  of  an  identifiable  record,  the  exemption  may 
not  be  available  to  the  agency  due  to  the  careful  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  exemption  which  emphasizes  a  statutory 
prohibition  against  disclosure  and  misuse.  Further,  it  is 
possible  that  clinical  and  experimental  research  records 
(in  a  system  of  records)  which  are  used  for  treatment  of 
a  patient  may  not  qualify  for  this  exemption  since  the 
definition  of  a  “statistical  record”  excludes  the  making 
of  any  determination  about  an  identifiable  individual. 
The  only  way  to  get  relief  from  these  records  manage¬ 
ment  requirements  is  to  establish  by  law  a  prohibition 
against  disclosure  or  use  of  the  records  to  make  indi¬ 
vidual  determinations. 

E.  Other  Provisions  of  the  Privacy  Act 

The  Act  establishes  a  Privacy  Protection  Study 
Commission  with  powers  to  investigate  many  issues  and 
to  report  to  Congress  and  to  the  President.  The  Com- 
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mission’s  deliberations  involving,  in  particular,  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  tax  records,  disclosures  of  agency  records  to 
contractors  and  grantees,  use  of  social  security  numbers 
or  other  universal  identifiers,  and  the  matching  of  data 
to  reconstruct  identifiable  responses  will  be  of  interest 
to  statisticians  and  researchers. 

The  section  dealing  with  mailing  lists  forbids  an 
agency  to  sell  or  rent  an  individual’s  name  and  address 
unless  specifically  authorized  by  law.  It  is  not  clear  yet 
whether  this  prohibition  would  apply  to  the  transfer  of 
list  sample  frames  from  one  agency  to  another  on  a 
reimbursable  basis. 

The  Act  prohibits  any  agency  of  any  government 
from  denying  to  an  individual  any  rights,  benefits,  or 
privilege  provided  by  law  because  of  his  refusal  to  sup¬ 
ply  his  Social  Security  number  unless  supplying  the 
number  is  required  by  Federal  law,  or  was  required  by  a 
Federal,  state,  or  local  statute  or  regulation  intended  to 
verify  the  identity  of  an  individual  and  which  was 
adopted  prior  to  January  1,  1975.  When  asking  for  the 
number,  the  individual  must  be  told  whether  the  re¬ 
quest  is  mandatory  or  voluntary.  This  provision  will 
make  the  life  of  the  statistician  and  researcher  more 
difficult  if  it  results  in  fewer  opportunities  to  use  the 
Social  Security  number  to  link  records  from  different 
sources  or  to  validate  collected  data  by  comparison  with 
records. 

V.  Further  Steps 

This  review  of  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  indicates  that 
some  further  steps  need  to  be  taken  to  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  assure  that  respondents  are  not  harmed  by 
the  use'  of  identifiable  data  for  statistical  and  research 
purposes,  while,  at  the  same  time,  placing  minimal 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  socially  useful  statistical  and 
research  inquiries. 

It  is  important  to  start  thinking  about  these  steps 
and  to  encourage  a  dialogue  among  concerned  individu¬ 
als  while  agencies  are  developing  a  record  of  their  ex¬ 
periences  under  the  new  laws  discussed  here,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Privacy  Act.  This  article  is  intended  to  set 
forth  some  of  the  elements  to  be  considered  in  that 
dialogue.  Amendment  of  that  Act,  for  instance,  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  exemption  for  disclosures  to  additional  agencies 
similar  to  that  granted  Census,  should  only  be  recom¬ 
mended  after  careful  review  of  any  problems  raised  by 
the  implementation  of  the  Act. 

On  the  other  hand,  agencies  might  examine  their 
existing  laws,  along  with  the  Privacy  Act,  to  determine 
whether  they  need  better  confidentiality  protection 
than  they  now  have.  This  could  best  be  accomplished 
by  amending  specific  laws  applying  to  those  particular 


agencies  rather  than  by  a  general  law,  since  different 
conditions  apply  to  different  agencies.  One  benefit  of 
enactment  of  such  laws  would  be  to  allow  agencies  to 
promulgate  rules  exempting  them  from  some  of  the 
data  management  requirements  of  the  Privacy  Act.  An 
agency  by  agency  approach  would  seem  reasonable  since 
some  agencies  are  more  concerned  with  statistics  and 
others  with  research,  while  some  deal  largely  with 
business  firms  and  others  mainly  with  individuals. 

Agencies  which  have  not  already  done  so  might  seek 
to  establish  organizational  integrity  for  their  statistical 
and  research  activities.  This  would  improve  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  maintain  security  of  the  data  and  to  demonstrate 
to  the  public  an  integral,  protected  enclave  of  confiden¬ 
tiality  which  is  so  important  to  reassuring  respondents 
and  to  obtaining  their  willing  cooperation  with  gov¬ 
ernmental  requests  for  information. 

VI.  Unresolved  Issues 

While  some  next  steps  appear  to  be  fairly  clear-cut, 
we  still  need  to  resolve  some  particularly  difficult  issues 
of  public  policy,  a  few  of  which  are  outlined  below. 

The  relationship  of  confidentiality  and  privacy  to  the 
need  to  know  under  compulsory  legal  process  and  FOIA 
is  an  issue  which  requires  considerable  additional  atten¬ 
tion.  The  FOIA  addresses  the  question  by  exempting 
from  mandatory  disclosure  records  whose  disclosure 
would  constitute  a  “clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of 
personal  privacy.”  At  the  same  time,  under  the  Privacy 
Act  agencies  may  not  release  to  the  public  individually 
identifiable  records  which  they  are  not  "required”  to 
disclose  under  the  FOIA  unless  disclosure  to  the  public 
is  established  as  a  "routine  use”  or  is  made  with  the 
individual’s  consent.  These  two  provisions,  when  taken 
together,  tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of  discretion  which 
the  agency  may  exercise  concerning  disclosures.  Thus, 
the  Privacy  Act  does  not  literally  maintain  the  status  quo 
under  FOIA.  The  debate  on  the  appropriate  balance  of 
these  two  forces  will  continue. 

The  balance  between  adequate  confidentiality  protec¬ 
tion  and  the  need  for  sharing  the  identifiable  statistical 
and  research  data  is  another  major  issue  which  needs 
further  attention.  If  an  agency  has  strong  confidential¬ 
ity  safeguards  and  has  a  demonstrable  need  for  identifi¬ 
able  data  for  statistical  or  research  purposes,  a  disclo¬ 
sure  might  be  justifiable.  Others  may  argue,  however, 
that  duplicate  data  collection  from  individuals  or 
elimination  of  such  statistical  or  research  programs  al¬ 
together  would  be  the  better  alternative. 

Sharing  of  information  among  researchers  to  verify  or 
extend  research  results  is  also  important.  Researchers’ 
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responsibility  to  share  such  data  is  still  an  open  ques¬ 
tion.  Since  much  of  the  research  is  Federally  funded, 
the  funding  agencies  may  have  a  responsibility  to  pro¬ 
vide  protection  to  those  who  participate  with  the  con¬ 
tractor.  This  protection  should  be  as  strong  as  that  pro¬ 
vided  to  those  who  participate  directly  with  the  agency. 
The  extent  to  which  a  law  can  reach  extramural  research 
is  also  an  issue.  The  reach  of  the  drug  abuse  law  is  quite 
extensive,  for  example,  while  the  Privacy  Act’s  provi¬ 
sions  are  limited  as  they  apply  to  contractors. The 
treatment  of  identifiable  data  in  the  hands  of  non¬ 
government  contractors  or  grantees  is  more  important 
to  some  agencies  than  to  others.  In  general,  contracting 
and  granting  agencies  have  been  sensitive  to  these  issues 
in  their  regulations  and  practice,  particularly  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  rights  of  human  subjects  in  biomedical  re¬ 
search,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  final  resolution  of  this 
issue. 


See  Theodor  D.  Sterling,  "Access  to  Data,”  Science.  Vol.  173, 
August  20,  1971,  p.  577  and  "Scientific  Data:  Public  or  Private,” 
Science,  Vol.  177,  August  25,  1972,  p.  651;  and  Ellis  Blade,  "The 
Public  Aspect  of  Science,"  Science.  Vol.  175,  January  14,  1972,  p. 
123. 

See  DHEW  and  SAODAP,  "Confidentiality  of  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Patient  Records,”  section  2.12;  and  The  Privacy  Act  of 
1974,  section  (m). 


Although  it  is  necessary  to  assure  confidentiality  of 
statistics  on  business  activities  in  order  to  enhance  re¬ 
sponse  rates  in  voluntary  surveys,  the  nature  of  those 
provisions  is  still  an  issue.  Individuals  and  legal  persons 
differ  in  their  “right”  to  privacy.  Perhaps  the  most 
direct  solution  to  this  problem  would  be  to  prohibit 
entirely  public  disclosures  of  data  of  statistical  agencies 
and  to  concentrate  on  review  of  the  public  disclosure 
provisions  for  company  data  which  the  regulatory  agen¬ 
cies  have  as  important  functions. 

VII.  Conclusion 

The  protection  of  confidentiality  of  statistical  and 
research  information  and  the  appropriate  balance  to  be 
achieved  with  the  conduct  of  the  Government’s  infor¬ 
mation  gathering  and  analytical  activities  will  continue 
to  be  the  subject  of  concern  and  public  debate.  Consid¬ 
eration  of  the  public’s  right  to  know  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  the  burden  on  the  public  and  Federal  requests 
for  information,  will  also  be  part  of  this  debate.  The 
Privacy  Act  addresses  some  of  these  issues  but  leaves 
important  questions  unresolved.  Several  alternative  ap¬ 
proaches  to  these  questions  have  been  explored  here. 
Others  will  undoubtedly  be  suggested  in  further  discus¬ 
sion.  An  ongoing  dialogue  is  necessary  to  informed 
public  policymaking  in  this  complex  area. 


CURRENT  DEVELOPMENTS 


WORLD  FERTILITY  SURVEY 
BASIC  DOCUMENTATION 

As  part  of  its  publications  program  aimed  at  dis¬ 
seminating  the  scientific  knowledge  arising  out  of  its 
research,  the  World  Fertility  Survey  has  just  published 
two  documents  in  a  new  series  entitled  W^FS  Basic 
Documentation. 

The  first  of  these,  the  WFS  Core  Questionnaires,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  household  schedule  and  a  core  questionnaire 
for  individual  women  intended  primarily  for  use  in 
countries  with  high  fertility  and  low  contraceptive  us¬ 
age.  This  is  the  recommended  set  of  core  questionnaires 
and  would  be  applicable  in  most  of  the  developing 
world. 

The  second,  the  Manual  on  Sample  Design,  is  directed 
specifically  towards  the  problem  of  sample  design  for 
the  World  Fertility  Survey.  The  Manual’s  primary  ob¬ 


jective  is  to  assist  survey  directors  to  understand  the 
main  issues  involved  and  thus  to  collaborate  fruitfully 
with  sampling  experts  in  the  design  and  selection  of  the 
sample. 

Other  documents  being  published  in  this  series  in 
the  coming  months  are;  Survey  Organization  Manual, 
Training  Manual,  Supervisors'  Instructions,  Interviewers'  In¬ 
structions,  Editing  and  Coding  Manual,  and  Guidelines  for 
Country  Report  No.  1. 

The  WFS  will  continue  to  revise  and  update  its  basic 
documentation.  However,  since  it  is  necessary  to  dis¬ 
seminate  the  current  state  of  the  work,  the  WFS  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  publishing  its  documentation  annu¬ 
ally  and  introducing  revisions  into  published  docu¬ 
ments  at  each  publication. 

The  publications  are  available  free  of  charge  to  in¬ 
stitutions  and  individuals  in  the  population  and  related 
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fields  and  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Office,  International  Statistical  Institute,  428 
Prinses  Beatrixlaan,  The  Hague- Voorburg,  Nether¬ 
lands. 

PROCEDURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  1970  CENSUS 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  recently  released  the  eighth 
portion  of  the  1970  Census  of  Population  and  Housing: 
Procedural  History,  PHC(R)-1,  in  the  form  of  an  advance 
issuance  of  chapters  7,  “The  Coverage  Improvement 
Program,”  and  8,  “Processing  the  Data.”  The  various 
chapters  are  being  issued  as  they  are  completed.  When 
assembled,  the  PHC(R)-1  report  will  describe  in  detail 
most  aspects  of  the  1970  census,  from  its  early  stages  of 
research  and  planning  through  the  tabulation,  publica¬ 
tion,  and  dissemination  of  the  final  results,  with  each 
chapter  focusing  on  a  particular  stage. 

Copies  of  the  report.  Procedural  History,  PHC(R)-1H, 
Advance  Issuance  of  Chapters  7  and  8  (50  pp.,  $1.55) 
may  be  purchased  rom  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402,  or  from  any  Department  of  Commerce 
district  office.  (FREDERICK  G.  BOHME,  CENSUS  HISTORY 
STAFF,  DATA  USER  SERVICES  DIVISION,  BUREAU  OF  THE 
CENSUS,  telephone  (301)  763-7337.) 

SOCIOECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  THE  AGED 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has  released  a  186 
page  research  report  entitled  Demographic  and  Economic 
Characteristics  of  the  Aged.  The  report,  based  on  a  1968 
survey,  presents  information  on  the  socioeconomic 
status  of  the  aged  of  interest  for  program  evaluation  as 
well  as  to  those  working  in  social  gerontology. 

Survey  responses  together  with  benefit  records 
yielded  information  on  the  characteristics  and  resources 
of  aged  beneficiaries  with  different  types  and  levels  of 
benefits.  Major  issues  covered  include  the  adequacy  of 
social  security  benefit  levels,  the  impact  of  certain  so¬ 
cial  security  provisions  on  the  incomes  of  the  aged,  and 
the  extent  to  which  other  sources  of  income  are  received 
by  the  aged,  both  beneficiaries  and  nonbeneficiaries. 

The  study  shows  the  OASDHI  benefits  were  the  most 
prevalent  source  of  income  for  the  aged  and  that  those 
who  were  working  were  the  best  off  financially.  Among 
the  retired,  the  most  fortunate  were  those  with  an 
OSDHI  benefit  and  a  second  pension — either  a  private 
pension  or  another  public  pension.  Income  from  finan¬ 
cial  assets,  although  reported  by  large  proportions  of 
the  aged,  amounted  to  very  little  in  most  cases.  Al¬ 
though  differences  by  race  in  the  proportions  who  re¬ 
ceived  OASDHI  were  generally  small,  Negroes  were 
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about  twice  as  likely  as  whites  to  be  entirely  without 
retirement  income  other  than  OASDHI  benefits.  Negro 
beneficiaries  supplemented  their  benefits  with  earnings 
more  often  than  white  beneficiaries. 

Single  copies  of  Demographic  and  Economic  Characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  Aged:  1968  Social  Security  Survey  (Research 
Report  No.  45,  DHEW  Publication  No.  (SSA)  75- 
11802)  are  available  from  the  Publications  Staff,  Office 
of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security  Administra¬ 
tion,  Room  1120  University  North  Building,  1875 
Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009 
(telephone  (202  382-3261).  The  report  is  on  public  sale 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402  for  $2.60. 
Order  by  GPO  Stock  Number  017-070-00259-5. 
(Robert  E.  Robinson,  chief,  publications  staff, 

OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS,  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION,  telephone  (202)  382-3261.) 

INSTITUTIONALIZED  ADULTS 

IN  LONG-TERM  CARE,  1967 

In  March  1975,  the  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics 
published  the  results  of  a  survey  of  adults  who  were 
residents  of  long-term  medical  care  institutions  in 
1967.  This  180-page  report  presents  and  analyzes  data 
about  institutionalized  persons  with  respect  to  their  re¬ 
sidence,  care,  finances,  and  social  relationships. 

Entitled  The  1967  National  Survey  of  Institutionalized 
Adults:  Residents  of  Long-term  Medical  Care  Institutions, 
the  facts  brought  to  light  about  institutionalized  adults 
include  the  following.  Over  600,000  persons  aged  18 
and  over  were  in  long-term  medical  care  institutions  in 
1967.  About  two-thirds  were  in  psychiatric  hospitals  or 
wards,  a  sixth  in  schools  or  homes  for  the  mentally 
retarded,  and  a  sixth  in  chronic  disease  facilities.  The 
last  group  were  older  and  were  more  likely  to  have  been 
married  and  employed,  had  been  institutionalized  later 
in  life,  and  had  been  in  institutions  for  a  shorter  time 
than  persons  in  the  other  two  groups.  Of  all  persons 
included  in  the  study,  three  of  eight  received  OASDHI 
benefits. 

The  publication  was  prepared  by  Philip  Frohlich  in 
collaboration  with  Mary  E.  Burdette,  Robert  H.  Cor¬ 
mier,  and  M.  Taylor  Matthews.  Single  copies  of  the 
publication.  Research  Report  No.  46,  are  available 
from  the  Publications  Staff,  Office  of  Research  and 
Statistics,  Social  Security  Administration,  Room  1120 
Universal  North  Building,  1875  Connecticut  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009.  (ROBERT  ROBIN¬ 
SON,  PUBLICATIONS  STAFF,  OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH  AND 
STATISTICS,  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION,  tele¬ 
phone  (202)  382-3261.)  The  report  can  also  be  pur- 
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chased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  GPO, 
(Stock  Number  1770-00244)  for  $1.95. 

FOUR  NEW  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BULLETIN  REPORTS 

The  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics  in  the  Social 
Security  Administration  has  announced  the  availability 
of  four  new  reports. 

Some  Aspects  of  Medicare  Experience  with  Group-Practice 
Prepayment  Plans  (by  Mildred  Corbin  and  Aaron  Krute, 
Social  Security  Bulletin,  March  1975).  This  study  of 
Medicare  experience  with  seven  selected  group-practice 
prepayment  plans  compares  utilization  and  reimburse¬ 
ment  for  beneficiaries  who  were  members  with  compar¬ 
able  control  groups  of  beneficiaries  who  receive  services 
in  the  fee-for-service  delivery  system.  The  data  support 
previous  studies  showing  lower  hospital  inpatient  costs 
and  higher  physician  costs  for  plan  members  than  for 
nonmembers.  The  net  result  is  not  always  less  costly 
total  health  care  services;  in  two  plans,  Medicare  pay¬ 
ments  for  all  covered  services  were  higher  than  they 
were  under  the  comparable  controls.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  members’  use  of  out-of-plan  services,  a 
factor  that  appears  closely  related  to  cost  experience. 

Restructuring  the  Railroad  Retirement  System  (by  Alfred 
M.  Skolnik,  Social  Security  Bulletin,  April  1975).  The 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  embodies  some  far- 
reaching  changes  mainly  directed  toward  relieving  the 
difficult  financial  situation  of  the  nearly  40-year  old 
railroad  retirement  system.  The  measure  eliminates  the 
dual  payment  of  social  security  and  railroad  retirement 
benefits  for  future  beneficiaries  and  provides  that  the 
cost  of  phasing  out  dual  benefit  rights  already  acquired 
will  be  met  through  general  revenue  appropriations. 
The  system  established  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  is  restructured  into  two  tiers  of  benefits — 
the  first  based  on  both  railroad  and  nonrailroad 
employment  and  the  second  based  on  railroad  service 
alone.  Cost-of-living  increases  are  provided  in  both  tiers 
for  persons  on  the  rolls,  as  well  as  for  future  benefici¬ 
aries. 

Paying  for  Health  Care  in  the  Years  Before  Retirement  (by 
Dena  K.  Motley,  Social  Security  Bulletin,  April  1975). 
This  article  features  health  data  derived  from  the  Social 
1  Security  Administtation’s  longitudinal  Retirement  His- 
I  tory  Study.  In  1969,  at  the  outset  of  the  survey  decade, 
I  78%  of  the  men  and  nonmarried  women,  aged  58-63, 
had  health  insurance,  40%  through  an  employer  or 

I  union.  Differences  between  the  insured  and  uninsured 
in  bills  and  out-of-pocket  payments  occurred  chiefly  at 
upper  levels,  where  relatively  small  groups  reported  siz- 

Iable  amounts.  When  premiums  were  added  to  out-of- 
pocket  expenditures  to  measure  total  health  care  out- 
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lays,  the  expenditures  of  the  insured  far  outweighed  the 
expenditures  of  the  uninsured.  The  frequency  with 
which  these  outlays  amounted  to  a  tenth  or  more  of 
total  income  was  the  same  for  the  insured  as  for  the 
uninsured. 

Blacks  and  Social  Security  Benefits:  Trends,  1960—73 
(by  Gayle  B.  Thompson,  Social  Security  Bulletin,  April 
1975).  Blacks  and  whites  are  compared  with  respect  to 
selected  provisions  of  the  OASDHI  program — type  of 
beneficiary,  age,  size  of  benefits,  and  size  of  covered 
earnings — for  the  period  from  I960  to  1973-  The 
number  of  black  beneficiaries  has  increased  substan¬ 
tially  since  I960.  Blacks  are  heavily  represented  among 
young  beneficiaries  but  are  underrepresented  among 
aged  beneficiaries.  The  average  monthly  benefit  of 
black  beneficiaries  was  substantially  below  that  of  white 
beneficiaries  in  1973,  and  the  gap  in  benefit  levels  has 
narrowed  only  slightly  since  I960.  Several  reasons  for 
this  discrepancy  are  discussed.  Present  discrepancies  in 
benefit  levels  probably  will  persist  for  some  time,  at 
least  among  men,  because  of  continued  earnings  differ¬ 
ences  within  the  younger  generation. 

Single  copies  of  the  above  publications  are  available 
for  official  use  from  the  Publications  Staff,  Office  of 
Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security  Administration, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Room 
1120,  1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  2()()09.  (Government  through-dial  code  128-3261 
or  outside  382-3261).  (ROBERT  E.  ROBINSON,  CHIEF, 
PUBLICATIONS  STAFF,  ORS,  SSA,  telephone  (202)  382- 
3261.) 


1973  PRODUCTION  AND  SALES 
OF  SYNTHETIC  ORGANIC  CHEMICALS 

The  U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  (formerly 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission)  has  released  its  fifty- 
seventh  annual  report  on  U.S.  production  and  sales  of 
synthetic  organic  chemicals.  The  Commission  had  pre¬ 
viously  issued  preliminary  reports  on  the  14  individual 
groups  covered  in  the  final  report. 

The  report  covers  more  than  8,000  individual  chemi¬ 
cals  and  chemical  products  and  presents  statistics  in  as 
great  detail  as  is  possible  without  revealing  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  individual  producers.  The  report  was  prepared 
from  data  supplied  by  more  than  700  primary  manufac¬ 
turers  and  includes  a  list  of  manufacturers  of  each  item 
for  which  production  or  sales  were  reported. 

Copies  of  the  report,  entitled  Synthetic  Organic  Chemi¬ 
cals,  United  States  Production  and  Sales,  1973  (I.T.C. 
Publication  No.  728)  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
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ing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402  at  $3.25  per 
copy. 

INTERNATIONAL  SYMPOSIUM  ON 
COMPUTER  ASSISTED  CARTOGRAPHY 

An  International  Symposium  on  Computer  Assisted 
Cartography  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  from 
September  21  through  25,  1975.  The  Conference  is 
sponsored  by  the  American  Congress  on  Surveying  and 
Mapping,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  promote  an  interna¬ 
tional  exchange  of  information  about  methodology  ap¬ 
plication  problems  and  software  and  hardware  in  the 
field  of  computerized  cartography. 

Computer  mapping  is  playing  an  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  planning  and  data  analysis.  Computer  maps 
are  especially  effective  for  administrative  and  public  in¬ 
formation  purposes  since  the  visual  impact  and  clarity 
of  maps  can  make  trends  immediately  apparent. 

Workshops  and  panels  will  deal  with  the  use  of 
statistical  mapping  and  cover  such  topics  as  map  read¬ 
ing  and  perception,  interactive  map  editing,  and  urban 
information  systems.  The  registration  fee  for  the  Con¬ 
ference  is  $60. 

Exhibit  space  will  be  available  for  commercial  and 
non-commercial  presentations.  Special  touts  for  in¬ 
terested  participants  will  be  provided  by  the  Census 
Bureau  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

For  further  information  on  the  Conference  contact; 
Dorothy  Bomberger,  Symposium  Secretariat,  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Washington,  D.C.  20233,  telephone  (301) 
763-7094. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  DISABILITY; 

AN  ECONOMETRIC  ANALYSIS 

An  eight-equation  recursive  model  of  the  social  secu¬ 
rity  disability  insurance  program  is  specified  and  esti¬ 
mated  in  a  staff  paper  just  published  by  the  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  Administration  (SSA).  The  23-page  report —  Un¬ 
employment  and  Disability:  An  Econometric  Analysis  With 
Time  Series  Data — uses  quarterly  data  from  1964  to 
1971  to  test  the  relationship  between  SSA’s  disability 
insurance  program  and  the  unemployment  rate. 

Along  with  demographic  factors,  unemployment  is 
found  to  be  statistically  significant  in  explaining  both 
the  level  of  disability  program  applications  and  the 
fraction  of  applications  which  eventually  become  disa¬ 
bility  awards.  Further  tests — specifically,  forecasts  be¬ 
yond  197 1 — indicate  that  the  estimated  magnitude  of 
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the  unemployment  effect  may  be  overstated.  The  paper 
also  details  some  limitations  of  the  estimated  model  and 
problems  with  data  and  measurement. 

Single  copies  of  Unemployment  and  Disability:  An 
Econometric  Analysis  With  Time  Series  Data  (Staff  Paper 
No.  20,  DHEW  Publication  No.  (SSA)  75-1  1855)  are 
available  for  official  use  from  the  Publications  Staff, 
Office  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Room  1120  Universal  North  Building, 
1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009  (telephone  (202)  382-3261  or  within  Govern¬ 
ment,  128-3261).  The  report  can  also  be  purchased 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  GPO,  (Stock 
Number  017-070-00263)  for  75  cents.  (ROBERT  E. 
Robinson,  chief,  publications  staff,  ors,  ssa,  tele¬ 
phone  (202)  382-3261.) 

TRANSPORTATION  PRODUCTIVITY 
MEASUREMENT  CONFERENCE 

What  is  the  definition  of  productivity  as  it  applies  to 
the  transportation  industry?  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  conducted  its  first  Productivity  Measure¬ 
ment  Conference  as  a  pilot  project  to  delve  into  this 
question  and  many  other  parameters  of  the  transporta¬ 
tion  industry.  Participants  represented  shippers,  car¬ 
riers,  consultants,  academia,  and  various  Federal  regu¬ 
latory  agencies. 

A  wide  field  of  topics  were  ventilated  in  the  1-day 
conference  ranging  from  efficient  use  of  plant  and 
equipment,  labor-related  input  units,  incentive  innova¬ 
tion,  and  quality  of  service  compared  to  quantity  of 
service,  to  measurement  of  costs  as  related  to  producing 
a  product.  Although  transportation  is  not  viewed  as  a 
product,  its  contribution  to  the  cost  of  a  finished  prod¬ 
uct  is  quite  significant. 

This  provocative  session  generated  a  set  of  conditions 
that  relate  substantially  to  productivity  in  the  transpor¬ 
tation  industry  and  impregnated  new  concepts  in  the 
minds  of  all  in  attendance. 

Copies  of  the  179-page  transcript  of  “Productivity 
Measurement  Conference”  are  available  in  limited  sup¬ 
ply  from  the  Bureau  of  Economics,  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.  20423- 
(Ernest  R.  Olson,  director,  bureau  of  economics, 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION,  telephone  (202) 
343-7935.) 

DIGEST  OF  SELECTED  HEALTH  AND 
INSURANCE  PLANS,  1974 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  issued  the  1974 
edition  of  its  two-volume  Digest  of  Health  and  Insurance 
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Plans,  which  complements  the  Bureau’s  Digest  of  Selected 
Pension  Plans,  1973  Edition.  Like  the  Pension  Digest, 
this  Digest  summarizes  the  principle  provisions  of 
about  150  plans  for  office  and  nonoffice  employees  and 
their  dependents.  About  two-thirds  of  the  plans  are 
under  collective  bargaining.  Volume  1  describes  health 
benefits  (hospital,  surgical,  medical,  major  Tnedical, 
dental  care,  and  so  forth)  and  Volume  II,  insurance 
benefits  (life  insurance,  accidental  death  and  dismem¬ 
berment,  accident  and  sickness,  and  long-term  disabil¬ 
ity  benefits)  and  paid  sick  leave. 

The  summaries  presented  in  this  edition  of  the  Di¬ 
gest  are  based  on  plan  provisions  in  effect  on  October  1 , 
1974.  Revision  pages  updating  the  summaries  to  reflect 
the  latest  changes  will  be  issued  periodically. 

The  Digest,  together  with  the  forthcoming  revision 
pages,  are  available  by  subscription  only,  at  a  cost  of 
Sl4.  Subscribers  will  receive  volumes  I  and  II  and  three 
supplements  consisting  of  approximately  160  revision 
sheets  providing  the  latest  available  information  on 
plan  changes  on  a  periodic  basis.  Subscriptions  may  be 
ordered  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402,  or  from  any  of  the  regional  offices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  (DoNALD  R.  Bell,  OFFICE  OF  WAGES 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS,  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATIS¬ 
TICS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  telephone  (202)  961- 
2740.) 


IMF  BULLETIN  AVAILABLE 
IN  FRENCH  AND  SPANISH 


Beginning  with  the  May  1975  issue,  the  Internation¬ 
al  Monetary  Fund’s  bulletin.  International  Financial 
Statistics,  will  be  published  in  three  separate  editions; 
English,  French,  and  Spanish.  An  article  in  the  April 
issue  of  the  Statistical  Reporter  described  the  conversion 
of  the  production  process  from  traditional  lead  compo¬ 
sition  to  photocomposition  directly  from  the  data  bank 
tapes  with  which  the  data  are  compiled.  The  process 
makes  feasible  the  simultaneous  publication  of  issue  in 
each  of  the  three  languages. 


IFS  is  a  monthly  book  of  some  400  pages  giving,  for 
about  100  countries,  data  relevant  to  the  analysis  of 
monetary  and  payments  problems:  exchange  rates,  re¬ 
serves,  money  and  banking,  trade,  prices,  government 
I  finance,  the  balance  of  payments,  and  the  national  ac¬ 
counts.  The  book  version  in  either  language  is  available 
on  subscription  at  $20.00  per  year.  A  monthly  tape 
subscription  to  IFS  is  also  available  at  $1,000  per  year. 


Tape  subscribers  receive  12  tapes  a  year  produced  and 
mailed  simultaneously  with  the  book  versions.  Each 
tape  contains  the  full  time  series  record  of  each  of  the 


series  in  the  book  versions.  Generally,  annual  entries 
begin  in  1948  and  monthly  and  quarterly  entries  begin 
in  1957.  Special  rates  apply  to  subsctiptions  to  either 
the  book  or  tape  editions  for  university  libraries,  faculty 
members,  and  students.  These  may  subscribe  to  the 
book  IFS  for  $5.00  per  year  or  to  the  tape  IFS  for  $300 
per  year.  (EaRL  HiCKS,  DIRECTOR  BUREAU  OF  STATIS¬ 
TICS,  INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND,  telephone 

(202)  477-2963.) 

RECENT  NSF  REPORTS 

Federal  Funds  for  Research,  Development,  and  Other  Sci¬ 
entific  Activities,  Fiscal  Years  1973,  1974,  and  1973, 
Vol.  XXIII  (NSF  74—320)  is  an  annual  NSF  series  that 
provides  information  on  the  size  and  scope  of  Federal 
funding  for  research  and  development  programs.  It  re¬ 
lates  current  R&D  data,  based  on  the  1973-75  budget 
cycle,  to  past  trends  as  well  as  to  broad  economic  indi¬ 
cators. 

The  data  cover  R&D  funding  by  agency,  performing 
sector,  character  of  work  (basic  research,  applied  re¬ 
search,  and  development),  and  field  of  science,  as  well 
as  by  State  distribution.  R&D  plant  data  are  addition¬ 
ally  given.  A  separate  part  of  the  report  deals  with  sci¬ 
entific  and  technical  information  activities. 

Summarized  data  were  published  in  Science  Resources 
Studies  Flighlights,  "Federal  R&D  Funding  for  FY  1975 
Continues  to  Decline  as  a  Share  of  the  Total  Budget” 
(NSF  74-314),  September  27,  1974  and  the  Detailed 
Statistical  Tables  (NSF  74— 320— A)  were  published  in 
October  1974. 

Projections  of  Science  and  Engineering  Doctorate  Supply 
and  Utilization,  1980  and  1985  (NSF  75—301)  is  the 
third  projection  analysis  prepared  by  the  Foundation.  It 
incorporates  several  new  data  elements,  some  different 
methodologies,  and  extension  of  projections  beyond 
1980  to  1985. 

Young  and  Senior  Science  and  Engineering  Faculty, 
1974:  Support,  Research  Participation,  and  Tenure  (NSF 
75-302)  is  the  second  study  undertaken  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion  to  obtain  information  on  research  activities  of 
faculty  members  in  colleges  and  universities.  The  last 
such  survey  was  made  in  1968. 

The  study  deals  with  faculty  composition,  tenure, 
proportion  of  faculty  active  in  research,  division  of  re¬ 
search  support  between  young  and  senior  staff,  ability 
of  researchers  to  secure  support  in  research  areas  of  their 
own  choosing,  and  changes  in  time  spent  by  faculty  in 
classroom  teaching.  For  all  items,  information  was  re¬ 
quested  for  both  young  and  senior  investigators.  The 
opinions  reported  are  those  of  department  heads,  but  it 
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is  believed  that  they  generally  reflect  broad  views  based 
on  concern  for  the  overall  welfare  of  departments  of  the 
various  fields  of  science. 

Federal  Support  to  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Selected 
Nonprofit  Institutions,  Fiscal  Year  1973  (NSF  75—304)  is 
the  eighth  in  a  series  of  annual  reports  to  the  President 
and  Congress  on  the  magnitude  and  characteristics  of 
Federal  funding  of  academic  research,  development, 
and  other  science-  and  nonscience-related  activities. 
The  report  contains  analyses  of  current  patterns  of  Fed¬ 
eral  support  for  higher  education  in  terms  of  types  of 


activities,  agency  sources  of  funds,  fields  of  science, 
geographic  locality,  and  institutional  distribution. 

Preliminary  data  were  released  in  Science  Resources 
Studies  Highlights,  “Federal  Funding  in  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion;  Academic  Science  Shows  Decline  in  FY  1973” 
(NSF  74-307),  July  15,  1974. 

Copies  of  these  reports  are  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402  for  $1.70, 
$1.30,  $1.70,  and  $3. 25,  respectively. 


SCHEDULE  OF  RELEASE  DATES  FOR 
PRINCIPAL  FEDERAL  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 

July  1975 


Release  dates  scheduled  by  agencies  responsible  for 
the  principal  economic  indicators  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  are  given  below.  These  are  target  dates  that  will  be 
met  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Occasionally  agencies  may 
be  able  to  release  data  a  day  or  so  earlier  or  may  be 
forced  by  unavoidable  compilation  problems  to  release  a 
report  one  or  more  days  later. 

A  similar  schedule  will  be  shown  here  each  month 


covering  release  dates  for  the  following  month.  The 
indicators  are  identified  by  the  title  of  the  releases  in 
which  they  are  included;  the  source  agency;  the  release  iden¬ 
tification  number  where  applicable;  and  the  Business  Con¬ 
ditions  Digests  series  numbers  for  all  BCD  series  in¬ 
cluded,  shown  in  parentheses.  Release  date  information 
for  additional  series  can  be  found  in  publications  of 
the  sponsoring  agencies. 


(Any  inquiries  about  these  series  should  be  directed  to  the  issuing  agency.) 


DATE  SI  HJE(,T  DATA  K)R 

July  1  Manufacturers’  Shipments,  Inventories,  and  Orders,  Census, 

M3-1  (20,  65,  852) . May 

1  Construction  Expenditures  (Press  release).  Census,  C-30  (69)  . May 

2  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  Federal 


Reserve  Board  (FRB),  H.4.2  (72) . Week  Ending  June  25 

3  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6  (85,  102,  103) . Week  ending  June  25 

3  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition  Statement  of 

Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB,  H.4.1  (93) . Week  Ending  July  2 


3  The  Employment  Situation,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS), 

(1,  21,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  740,  841-48)  . June 

3  U.S.  Government  Security  Yields  and  Prices,  FRB,  G.14  (114) . June 

3  Consumer  Credit,  FRB,  G.  19  (66,  113) . May 

3  Wholesale  Price  Index,  BLS,  (55,  58,  750,  751,  752) . June 

3  Manufacturers’  Export  Sales  and  Orders,  Census,  M4-A  (506) . May 

8  Monthly  Wholesale  Trade  (Press  release).  Census,  BW  . May 

9  Retail  Trade  Report  (Press  release).  Census,  (54) . May 
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July  9  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRB,  H.4.2 

(72)  . Week  Ending  July  2 

10  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6  (85,  102,  103) . Week  Ending  July  2 

10  Factors  Affecting  Banlc  Reserves  and  Condition  Statement  of 

Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB,  H.4. 1  (93) . Week  Ending  July  9 

10  Advance  Monthly  Retail  Salei  (Press  release).  Census,  (54) . June 

14  Manufacturing  and  Trade:  Inventories  and  Sales,  Bureau  of  Economic 

Analysis  (BEA),  (31,  56,  71,  851) . May 

16  Personal  Income,  BEA,  (52,53)  . June 

16  Yields  on  FHA  Insured  New  Home  30-Year  Mortgages,  HUD,  (118)  .  .July  1 

16  Industrial  Production  and  Related  Data,  FRB,  G.12.3  (47,  853) . June 

16  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRB,  H.4.2 

(72) . Week  ending  July  9 

17  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6  (85,  102,  103) . Week  ending  July  9 

17  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition  Statement  of  Federal 

Reserve  Banks,  FRB,  H.4. 1  (93) . Week  ending  July  16 

17  Gross  National  Product  (Preliminary),  BEA,  (200,  205) . 2  Q  ’75 

17  Housing  Starts  (Press  release).  Census,  C-2()  (28,  29) . June 

21  Capacity  Utilization  in  Manufacturing,  FRB,  E.5  (850) . 2  Q  '75 

22  Consumer  Price  Index,  BLS,  (781,  782,  783,  784) . June 

22  Real  Earnings,  BLS,  (741,  859) . . . June 

22  Advance  Report  on  Durable  Goods,  Manufacturers’  Shipments 

and  Orders,  (Press  release).  Census,  (6,  24,  25,  96,  647,  648) . June 

23  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRB, 

H.4.2  (72) . Week  Ending  July  16 

24  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6  (85,  102,  103).. Week  Ending  July  16 
24  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition  Statement  of 

Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB,  H.4. 1  (93)  . Week  Ending  July  23 

24  Average  Yields  of  Long-Term  Bonds,  Treasury  Bulletin  (115,  116)  .  .  .June 

25  Major  Collective  Bargaining  Settlements,  BLS,  (748)  . 2  Q  ’75 

25  Housing  Vacancies  (Press  release).  Census,  H-1  11  (857) . 2  Q  ’75 

28  Merchandise  Trade  Balance,  Balance  of  Payments  Basis,  BEA, 

(536,  537) . 2  Q  ’75 

28  Export  and  Import  Merchandise  Trade,  Census,  FT-900  (500,  502, 

512) . June 

28  Productivity  and  Costs  in  Private  Economy,  BLS . 2  Q  ’75 

29  Advance  Business  Conditions  Digest,  BEA; 

(12,  33,  69,  813,  817) . May 

(5,  10,  17,  45,  59,  62,  810,  811,  814,  815,  816, 

820,  825,  830,  853,  860) . June 

30  Defense  Indicators,  BEA,  (625) . June 

30  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRB, 

H.4.2  (72) . Week  Ending  July  23 

31  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6  (85,  102,  103)  ...Week  ending  July  23 
31  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition  Statement  of 

Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB,  H.4.1  (93) . Week  ending  July  30 

31  Labor  Turnover  in  Manufacturing  (Press  release),  BLS,  (2,  3)  . June 

31  Manufacturers’  Shipments,  Inventories  &  Orders,  Census,  M3-1 

(20,  65,  852) . June 

31  Agricultural  Prices  (Agriculture) . Mid-July 
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NEW  REPORTING  PLANS  AND  FORMS 


The  following  listing  gives  brief  descriptions  of  a 
selected  group  of  new  reporting  plans  and  forms  ap¬ 
proved  between  April  1 6  and  May  15  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Reports  Act.  The  description  refers  to  surveys 
and  data  collection  programs  which  are  just  being 
started  or  are  soon  to  be  started  so  results  are  not  yet 
available. 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 

Farm  Tractor  and  Equipment  Price  Survey  (annual). — 
The  Economic  Research  Service  has  been  directed  to 
undertake  more  adequate  reporting  and  analysis  of  cost 
components  of  agricultural  production.  In  recent  years 
farm  machinery  prices  have  increased  substantially  more 
than  other  farm  production  items.  The  data  collected  in 
this  survey  will  provide  the  basis  for  analyzing  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  machinery,  prices  paid  by  dealers 
and  margins  charged  by  farm  machinery  dealers.  (For 
further  information;  Leland  Southard,  Economic  Re¬ 
search  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  telephone 

(202)  447-8449). 

Farm  Grain  Stocks  (Quality  Control  (singletime) — 
Quarterly  estimates  of  farm  grain  stocks  in  the  12 
North  Central  States  are  based  on  data  obtained  from 
the  Farm  Grain  Stock  Probability  survey  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Farm  Mail  survey.  The  proposed  quality  control 
survey  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  evaluating  and,  if 
necessary,  improving  these  two  surveys.  The  primary 
objective  is  to  compare  the  initial  response  to  the  stocks 
questions  with  the  response  to  the  Quality  Control 
questionnaire  and,  if  differences  appear,  determine  the 
causes  of  the  differences.  (For  further  information: 
Richard  Schrimper,  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  telephone  (202)  447-4.5.51). 

June  Enumerative  Survey  Supplement  (annual). — A 
supplementary  questionnaire  is  being  added  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  survey  to  collect  certain  data  necessary  in  evaluat¬ 
ing  remotely  sensed  data  from  LANDSAT.  A  research 
effort  is  being  conducted  in  three  states  to  determine  if 
satellite  data  can  be  a  useful  supplement  in  making  crop 
acreage  and  land  use  estimates.  (For  further  informa- 
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tion;  Galen  Hart,  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  telephone  (202)  447-5777). 

Department  of  Commerce 

Bureau  of  the  Census 

1980  Census:  191 S  income  pretest  (singletime). — 
Survey  to  test  abbreviated  versions  of  the  detailed  set  of 
income  questions  to  develop  a  version  suitable  for  use 
on  a  1009f  basis.  Test  to  be  conducted  in  two  phases. 
In  phase  one,  four  variants  will  be  sent  to  approxi¬ 
mately  5000  households  in  Salem  County,  New  Jersey. 
Phase  two  will  be  a  national  test  of  20,000  using  the 
same  questionnaires  as  for  phase  one.  (For  further  in¬ 
formation;  Roger  Herriot,  Chief,  Income  Branch, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  telephone  (501)  765-5060.) 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics 

Survey  of  athletic  injuries  and  deaths  (singletime). — The 
National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics  will  conduct 
a  study  to  determine  the  number  of  athletic  injuries  to 
and  deaths  of  students  occuring  in  athletic  competition 
between  schools,  in  practice  sessions  for  such  competi¬ 
tion,  and  in  any  other  school-related  athletic  activities. 
In  addition,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  relate  the 
number  and  severity  of  injuries  to  the  extent  to  which 
athletic  trainers  or  other  medical  or  health  personnel 
trained  to  prevent  or  treat  such  injuries  are  employed  at 
schools.  (For  further  information:  Boyd  Ladd,  National 
Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  telephone  (202)  245- 
8582.) 

Survey  of  programs  and  enrollments ,  and  directory  of  post¬ 
secondary  schools  with  occupational  programs 
(singletime). — A  survey  of  approximately  10,500  post¬ 
secondary  schools  with  occupational  programs  will  be 
conducted  by  the  National  Center  for  Educational  Sta¬ 
tistics.  This  project  will  produce  two  publications,  a 
Directory  of  Postsecondary  Schools  with  Occupational 
Programs,  and  Programs  and  Enrollments  in  Noncol- 
legiate  Postsecondary  Schools  with  Occupational  pro¬ 
grams.  (For  further  information:  Jean  Brandes,  Na¬ 
tional  Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  telephone  (202) 
245-8812.) 
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Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Metro-jobs  demonstration  project  (singletime). — Project 
to  demonstrate  the  viability  of  combining  job  and  hous¬ 
ing  counseling  to  improve  minority  access  to  suburban 
jobs.  Demonstration  to  be  conducted  in  New  York  City 
with  job  placement  activities  in  the  suburban  areas  of 
Bergen  County,  New  Jersey,  and  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
counties  in  New  York  State.  (For  further  information: 

E.  Quiton  Gordon,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  telephone  (202)  755-6450.) 

Urban  economic  analysis  and  planning  survey 
(singletime). — Survey  to  determine  the  formal  and  in¬ 
formal  utilization  patterns  of  analytic  processes  used  by 
local  government  in  economic  development  and  plan¬ 
ning.  Sample  to  include  90  cities  and  50  counties.  (For 
further  information:  Feather  O'Connor,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  telephone  (202) 
755-5537.) 

Department  of  Labor 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Study  of  Ul  data  base  (questionnaire)  (singletime). — 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  conducting  a  one-time 
intensive  study  of  the  statistical  resource  base  in  the 
unemployment  insurance  (Ul)  administration  records  of 
individual  States.  The  purposes  of  the  study  are:  1)  to 

OTHER  REPORTING 

As  an  experiment  we  have  been  carrying  a  list  of  the 
titles  of  the  new  forms  approved  during  a  4-week 
period.  This  list  has  appeared  for  several  months  now 
and  we  hope  that  our  readers  have  had  time  to  assess  its 
value.  To  date  we  have  received  very  few  inquiries 
about  these  fotms  and  we  plan  to  discontinue  publish¬ 
ing  the  list  unless  we  have  a  more  positive  response 
from  our  readers.  Your  comments  will  be  welcomed. 

Shown  below,  by  agency,  is  a  list  of  forms  approved 
between  April  16  and  May  15,  1975,  excluding  those 
described  above.  Questions  or  requests  for  additional 
information  about  any  of  the  forms  listed  below  should 
be  addressed  in  writing  to  Mrs.  Suzann  Evinger,  Statis¬ 
tical  Policy  Division,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Washington,  D.C.  20503. 

During  April,  approximately  37  forms  reached  their 
expiration  dates  and  are  no  longer  approved  for  use. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Request  for  Proposal  for  Exploratory  Study  of  Food  Consumption 
Measutements 

June  197  S 


develop  precise  information  on  the  meaning  (concepts), 
methods  of  collection,  tabulation  and  reporting  of  Ul 
data;  2)  to  identify  unused  Ul  data  resources;  and  3)  to 
provide  a  direct  field  review  of  the  application  of  Ul 
administrative  data  in  total  unemployment  estimation 
procedures.  The  study  is  designed  to  obtain  information 
starting  with  the  first  tecord  of  the  initial  claim  for 
jobless  benefits  in  a  local  office  and  trace  the  data  flows 
to  State  and  National  reports  and  to  local  total  un¬ 
employment  estimates.  (For  further  information:  Mar¬ 
tin  Ziegler,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  telephone  (202) 
961-5555.) 

Department  of  the  Interior 

National  Park  Service 

Grand  Canyon  user  survey  (singletime). — The  National 
Patk  Service  will  sponsor  a  survey  to  ascertain  the  float 
trip  carrying  capacity  of  the  Colorado  River  in  the 
Grand  Canyon.  During  the  1974  season,  approximately 
900  users  will  be  sampled  by  sending  participant  obser- 
vets  on  selected  river  trips.  The  survey  will  focus  on  the 
quality  of  the  user’s  recreational  experience  as  it  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  overcrowding.  Contact  with  other  float  parties 
will  be  experimentally  controlled  by  prescheduling  the 
time  of  departure,  size  of  party,  and  type  of  craft.  (For 
further  information:  Neil  Newton,  National  Patk  Serv¬ 
ice,  telephone  (202)  523-5270.) 

PLANS  AND  FORMS 

Producer  Itemization  of  Cotton 

Survey  of  Consumers’  Food-Related  Behavior,  Attitudes  and  Mo¬ 
tives 

U.S.  Plant  Capacity  for  Refining  Edible  Fats  and  Oils 
State  Outreach  and  Education  Activities — Food  Stamp  Program 
Alaska  Forest  Recreation  Survey 

Consumer  Responsiveness  to  Pure  Maple  Syrup  Price  and  Grade 
Combinations 

Summary  Actual  Costs  of  Installing  Wellton-Mohawk  Irrigation 
Improvement  Practices 

Marketing  Survey  for  Corn,  Soybeans,  and  Wheat  (Illinois) 
Special  Seed  Acreage  Survey — Alaska 
Special  Alfalfa  Survey  (Wisconsin) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Treasury — Asset  Depreciation  Study 

1975  Income  Pretest 

FAA  General  Aviation  Survey 

Annual  Housing  Survey  Supplement  on  Housing  Energy  Conserva¬ 
tion 

Survey  of  Local  Assessment  Records 
Survey  of  Real  Property  Transfer  Records 
General  Revenue  Sharing 

Institutional,  Administrative,  Resident  and  Family  Questionnaires 
Charter  Boat  Fishing  Log  (Atlantic  Bluefin  Tuna  Sport  Fish  Survey 
1974) 
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Marina  Log  (Atlantic  Bluefin  Tuna  Sport  Fish  Survey  1975) 
Catch  and  Effort  Cards  for  Private  Boat  Owners 
Specimen  Log  (Atlantic  Bluefin  Tuna  Sport  Fish  Survey  1975) 
Sport  Fisherman's  Cooperative  Fishing  Log  (Atlantic  Bluefin 
Tuna,  Sport  Fish  Survey  1975) 

Interview  Log  (Atlantic  Bluefin  Tuna  Sport  Fish  Survey  1975) 
Market  Attributes  Quantifications  By  Conjoint  Measutement 
Technique 

Questionnaire  for  Nuclear  Magentic  Resonance  Spectroscopy 
Standard  Reference  Materials 

Evaluation  of  Summary  and  Analysis  of  International  Travel  to  the 
United  States 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Survey  of  Attitudes  Toward  the  Air  Force  and  the  AFROTC  Pro¬ 
gram  at  Washington  State  University 
Industrialized  Buildings  Production  Project  Data 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE 

NCES  User  Needs  Evaluation  Questionnaire  and  Mailing  List 
Environmental  Education  Questionnaire;  Forms  I  and  II 
Public  Change  Study  of  the  Documentation  and  Evaluation  of  the 
Experimental  Schools  Program  for  Small  Schools  Serving  Rural 
Areas 

Study  of  Factors  Influencing  the  Learning  Process 
Local  Advisory  Panel  Questionnaire 
Exploring  Teachers’  Centers  Questionnaire 

Resource  Persons  Feedback  Booklet  and  Teacher  Trainee’s  Feed¬ 
back  Booklet 

Formal  Relationships  between  the  School  and  the  Community  at 
the  Building  Level 

Application  for  Federal  Assistance — Library  Research  and  Demon¬ 
stration  Program 

A- 102  Program  Performance  Report  for  the  Career  Education  Pro¬ 
gram 

Plan  of  Operation  and  Budget  Explanations 
Assessment  of  School  Supiervised  Cooperative  Work-Education 
Programs 

Evaluation  of  Project  Information  Package — Field  Test 
Interview  Report  Format-Placement  Activities  of  the  Handicapped 
in  Vocational  Education 

Accessibility  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  to  Physically 
Handicapped 

Instructions  and  Schedules  fur  Submitting  Monitoring  and  Evalua¬ 
tion  Information  AIDP 

Terms  of  Agreement — Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 
Placement  Services  Training  Curriculum  Development  Project 
Evaluation  Plan  and  Forms 

Progress  Report  (FY  1975)  Coopierative  Education  Program 
Application  for  Bilingual  Education  Fellowship 
Call  Report  for  Unregulated  and  Specialized  Lenders  Under  the 
Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Program 
Certification  as  to  Use  of  Federally  Assisted  Facilities  Under  Title 
VII  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
Evaluation  of  School  Health  Education  Curriculum 
Possible  Radar  Exposure  Study 
Patient  Drug  Labeling  (Patient  Package  Inserts) 

A  Survey  of  Levels  of  Care  in  General  Intermediate  Care  Facilities 
Mammography  Follow-up  Letter 
Quality  of  Service  Measurement  Program 

Impact  of  the  Supplementary  Security  Income  Program  on  the 
High  Risk  Population 


Uniform  Hospital  Discharge  Abstract 

Key  Program  and  Policy  Factors  Impacting  AFDC  Forecasts 
Major  Medical  Library  Journal  Survey  (Central  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Area  Health  Education  Center) 

Cultural  Barriers  to  the  Utilization  of  Emergency  Medical  Services 
for  Spanish  Surname  (Speaking,  American) 

Professional  Nurse  Traineeship  Program 
1975-76  Nursing  Home  Survey  (Pretest  Version) 

Questionnaires  for  Advisory  Council  Members,  Chairpersons  and 
Agency/Project  Directors — Aging 
National  Day  Care  Study:  On-Site  Verification  and  Baseline  Data 
Collection 

Career  Plans  of  Medical  Students  and  Career  Plans  of  Dental  Stu¬ 
dents 

Practice  Location  and  Dental  Career  Study  Dental  Career  Study; 

Identify  Predictors  of  Shortage  Area  Dental  Practice 
Veterinary  Medical  Manpniwer  and  Educational  Needs 
Analysis  of  Group  Practice  Efficiency  Physician  Questionnaire  and 
Screening  Questionnaire 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Equal  Opportunity  Housing  Plan 

Application  for  Tenant  Eligibility  and  Recertification,  Section  8, 
Existing  Housing 

Performance  Funding  System — Funding  Formula  Data  Collection 
Form 

Report  on  Family  Charactetistics,  Section  8,  Existing  Housing 
Request  for  Lease  Approval,  Section  8  Existing  Housing 
Uniform  Disclosure/Settlement  and  Truth  in  Lending  Statement 
Repair  and  Maintenance  Problems  of  Elderly  Homeowners 
Study  to  Determine  the  Extent  of  Compliance  with  Federal  Fair 
Housing  Regulations 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR 

Architect-Engineer  Questionnaire  Supplement  to  SF-251  (Cadas¬ 
tral  Surveyor  Contractors) 

Floater  and  Fisherman  Survey 
Biscayne  National  Monument,  Visitor  Use  Data 
Attitudes  and  Perceptions  of  Whitewater  River  Float  Trip  Partici¬ 
pants  on  NPS 

Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal — Recreation  Use  Survey 
Questionnaires  on  American  Attitudes  Toward  Animals 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Applicant’s  Environmental  Evaluation 

Video  Recording  and  Reproducing  Equipment  Report 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Sample  Refinement — Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  Exemption  Studies 
Participant  Interview,  Wave  1,  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  Section  303  Participants 
A  Comprehensive  Evaluation  of  Work  Incentive  II  Programs, 
Third  Wave  Client  Interview 

Interview  Instruments  for  Evaluation  of  Federally  Assisted  Special 
Apprentice  Training  Programs 
Claim  Survey  of  Closed  Workers’  Compensation  Claims 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Measuring  the  Effects  of  System  Operating  Policies  on  the  Travel 
Behavior  and  Desires  of  Individuals 
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Aviation  Safety  Report 

Survey  of  Portland  Cement  Concrete  Pavement  Practices 
Survey  Questionnaire  for  Roadside  Rest  Components 
Alcohol  Copy  Testing  and  Tracking  Study  for  Campaign 
National  Survey  of  Automobile  Purchasing  Behavior 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Small  Business  Administration  Application  for  Eligibility  Deter¬ 
mination  as  a  Lender  Under  Section  120. 4(B)  of  SBA  Rules  and 
Regulations 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Ground  Water  Pollution  Problems  in  the  Southeastern  United 
States 

Survey  of  Vegetation  Problems  Associated  with  Refuse  Landfills 
Evaluation  of  Alternative  Pest  Management  Implementation 
Strategies  for  Growers 

Interview  Guide  for  Economic  Impact  Study  of  Controls  on  the 
Use  of  Selected  Chemicals 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

Special  Survey  of  Respondents  to  the  Survey  of  Time  and  Savings 
Deposits 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND 
THE  HUMANITIES 

Evaluation  Report  form  for  State  Arts  Agency  Program  Grants 

GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Financial  Management  Workshop  Questionnaire 


CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

Report  on  Federal  Employees  Occupational  Health,  Alcoholism, 
and  Drug  Abuse  Problems 

Survey  Readership:  Pay  Structure  of  the  Federal  Civil  Service 


UNITED  STATES  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION 

Welt  Work  Shoes  of  Leather  Producers’  Questionnaire 
Questionnaires  for  Importers  Other  Than  Respondent,  Dis¬ 
tributors,  and  Rebuilders  of  Eye  Testing  Instruments 
Ball  Bearings,  Including  Ball  Bearings  with  Integral  Shafts,  Im¬ 
porters’  Questionnaire 


VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 

Survey  of  Tuition  Assistance — 93-508 

Survey  of  Public  Reaction  to  Method  of  Benefits  Payment  for  VA 
Education  Programs 

Survey  of  Employment  Following  Training  in  Vocational  Courses 
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PERSONNEL  NOTES 


BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
SYSTEM 

DirisiiiH  of  Research  amt  Statistics:  John  H.  Kalchhrenner,  for¬ 
merly  a  Vice  President  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  an  Associate  Adviser.  Stei  an  N.  Homer,  formerly 
an  Economist  at  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  has  joined  the 
Board's  staff  as  an  Economist  in  the  Government  Finance  Section. 

Mk.iiaei.  P.  Carole,  formerly  an  Economist  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  has  joined  the  Board's  staff  as  an  Economist  in  the 
Statistical  Management  and  Control  Section.  Frank  R.  Fry,  for¬ 
merly  a  Programmer  in  the  Division  of  Data  Processing,  has  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  Research  Division  as  a  Programmer  in  the  Statistical 
Management  and  Control  Section. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
Social  amt  Economic  Statistics  Administration 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  Nathan  Krevor  has  been  designated 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  the  Housing  Division  for  Decennial 
Housing  Census  Coordination. 

The  International  Statistical  Progtams  Center  has  reported  the 
following  change  in  its  overseas  advisory  staff:  Bohihe  E.  Catlin  has 
completed  a  tour  of  duty  as  Data  Processing  Adviser  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Viet  Nam  and  has  returned  to  the  United  States  for  reas¬ 
signment. 

Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis:  John  A.  Gorman,  formerly  Associate 
Chief,  National  Income  and  Wealth  Division,  has  been  appointed  as 
Assistant  to  the  Associate  Director  for  National  Economic  Accounts. 
GEORCiE  Christian  Ehemann,  formerly  Senior  Research  Associate  at 
Urban  Institute,  has  joined  the  Econometrics  Studies  Branch  of  the 
Business  Outlook  Division  as  an  economist. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY  COMMISSION 

Office  of  Research:  Joachim  Neckere,  previously  designated  as  Act¬ 
ing,  has  been  officially  designated  as  Chief,  Employment  Surveys 
Division.  In  the  Division  of  Research  Studies,  Harriett  J.  Harrer 
has  been  appointed  as  Chief,  Government  and  Educational  Analysis 


Branch  and  Sarah  F.  Leiter  has  been  appointed  as  Chief,  Industry 
and  Union  Analysis  Branch. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Office  of  Manajiement  and  Budget:  Neil  WeinER  has  resigned 
from  the  Statistical  Policy  Division  to  accept  a  position  with  pri¬ 
vate  industry. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Bureau  of  Statistics:  HenrV  Lowenstern  has  been  appointed  As¬ 
sociate  Commissioner  for  Publications,  a  post  he  has  filled  in  acting 
capacity  since  February  1975.  As  Associate  Commissioner  for  Publi¬ 
cations,  Mr.  Lowenstern  serves  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  as  chief  of  the  Office  of  Publications,  and  as  principal  adviser 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  on  public  information  mat¬ 
ters.  He  succeeds  Herhert  C.  Morton  who  has  become  Director  of 
Public  Affairs  for  Resources  for  the  Future. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Internal  Revenue  Service:  John  P.  Hiniker  has  been  appointed 
Chief,  Statistical  Techniques  Branch,  Statistics  Division.  Mr. 
Hiniker,  formerly  with  the  Research  and  Operations  Analysis  Divi¬ 
sion,  fills  the  vacancy  left  by  Daniei.  W.  Bl  rch.  who  retired  from 
the  Service  on  February  15,  1975. 

HONOR  AWARD 

Recognition  of  the  distinguished  career  of  Janet  Lipre  Norwix)!), 
Deputy  Commissioner  for  Data  Analysis,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  came  from  Douglass  College,  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  April  16,  when  Dr.  Norwood  was  inducted  into 
the  Douglass  Society  along  with  three  other  distinguished  alumnae  of 
this  women's  branch  of  Rutgers,  the  State  University  of  New  Jersey. 

RETIREMENT 

Joseph  Steinhero.  formerly  Assistant  Commissioner  for  the  Office  of 
Survey  Design,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  has  retired  from  Federal 
Government  service  and  is  now  President,  Survey  Design,  Inc.,  a 
statistical  consulting  firm  located  in  Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 


For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
Price  50  cents  (single  copy).  Subscription  Price;  $6.00  domestic  postpaid;  $1.50  additional  for  foreign  mailing. 
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